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A Story About ‘PM’ 
Why Crawford Quit 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Because suppression 
of American political and intellectual freedom 
is too vital a matter to.pass over in silence, the 
resignation of Kenneth G. Crawford as Wash- 
ington Editor of PM concerns every democrat, 
every honest liberal and every respecter of 
the truth. 

The gist of the stcry is as follows: 

PM has been conducting a propaganda cam- 
paign against the United States’ policy in 
North Africa and against the State Depart- 
ment, particularly, although the President made 
it clear in unequivocal language that American 
policy in North Africa is his policy and is not 
@ separate or independent venture of the State 
Department. 

PM was conducting this campaign before 
American troops landed in North Africa. At 
that time it tcok the form, in part, of a demand 
for the opening 
of aSecond Front, 
echoing the churl- 
ish gripes of the 
Kremlin and its 
American propa- 
ganda machine. 
Others, too, ach- 
Aa Pe x ee ing for action 

— against the Nazis, 
were saying the very same thing. 

When President Roosevelt’s canny prepara- 
tion for the invasion of North Africa brought 
a cheering world to its feet, those who in their 
demands for a Second, Third and Fourth Frents 
were concerned sincerely and primarily with 
action and not through double-talk with Soviet 





self-interest pulled in their horns and ad- 
mitted their criticism had been mistaken. The 
honest arm-chair generals piped down. Not 
so PM. 

Master-minding from a distance of 3,000 
miles or more, PM's arm-chair generals and 
dialectical strategists smeared a Fascist label 


on Robert Murphy, State Department envoy, 
whose delicate diplomacy paved the way for the 


practically bloodless entry of the American 
troops in North Africa. They plugged the 


ex-monarchist De Gaulle as the democratic hope 
of France, completely overlooking that his only 
pre-war political alignment had been not with 
any of France’s democratic elements but with 
the anti-democratic L’Action Frangais. 

Then PM sent its Washington Editor to 
North Africa. Kenneth Crawford, a former 
president of the American Newspaper Guild, 
has fcr years enjoyed the highest reputation 
in newspaper circles in Washington and the 
rest of the nation. It is a matter of universal 
agreement in Washington that none outranks 
Ken Crawford in integrity as a man or in com- 
petence as a journalist. 

Crawford got a first-hand, on-the-ground look 
at the situation and the persenalities in North 
Africa. It was his opinion, as a that 
Robert Murphy is as honest and dependable 
a democrat as any man could wish, that Amer- 
ican policy in North Africa was not Fascist- 
that De Gaulle 
god of PM’s prop- 





result; 


minded or Fascist-directed, and 
was not quite the little tin 
uganda campaign. 
Crawford wrote several 
presenting his findings. 
PM refused to print the stories. Crawford 
resigned in protest. Under the circim- 
stances, it was the only thing an honest re- 
porter could do. It is net Crawford who has 
lost stature by this affair. 

But what of suppressicn of 
political freedom? There can be no 
dom unless the people can know the truth. And 
where are the people to learn the truth, the 
facts? 

The independent, liberal press has 
tionally pointed the finger of accusation at the 
venal and Hearst papers, the 
Scripps-Howard papers, the McCormick-Patter- 


stories for PM 


American 
free- 


the 


such 


tradi- 
truth-twisting 


son papers. 

PM is seif-proclaimedly a member of the 
liberal, independent prcss. Its appeal to liberals 
and progressives is tacitly on the ground that 
it shares and that point of view 
with its integral telling the truth 
fearlessly and without bias. 

It is because of this basic concept that PM’s 


represents 
devotion to 


purely private and personal relations with its 
employees becomes of right a matter of public 
concern, especially to liberals and progressives. 

In this case, as in several previous instances, 
PM demonstrates that the truth is relative 
and a poor relative at that—and that it chooses 
to tell only such truths as will grind its axes, 
and to suppress such truths as in its Olympian 


judgment it deems it unwise for the people 
to know. 
A similar affair occurred about a year ago. 


It is a case I know intimately because I investi- 
gated it myself. PM ran a series of stories 
about a year ago entitled “They’re Beheading 
Liberals in Washington.” 

The series 
mission and the F.B.I. of witch-hunting liberais 
PM said, about 


accused the Civil Service Com- 


out of the government service. 

200 had been fired. In evidence it offered half 
a dozen names, so investigation was restricted 
to these. Of the other alleged 190 some-odd, 


way of ascertaining whether they 
‘communists, Fascists or just 
morons. In fact, nothing but PM’s 
word that they had been fired at all. 


there was no 
were liberals, ( 


there was 


Of the half dozen names offered by PM in 
evidence, it seemed pretty clear that the Civil 
Service Commission had nailed Communists and 
not liberals. 

But the art of propaganda is not as simple 
as just that The crimes of omission are as 
important as the crimes ymmission. And 
what PM omitted from its scries on “They’re 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


sain! The Blitz Against U. S. Labor \ii 


“rt 
war on 
declare 
Harbor. 

“The time needed to 
Hirohito was three hours and 


declare 
took to 
of Pearl 


took Congress less time to 
American labor than it 
war on the attackers 
war against 
10 minutes. 


vote 


“The time given to override the veto of 
the Connally-Smith-Harness Bill was two 
hours and 15 minutes.” 

Milton Murray, President of the 
American Newspaper Guild, 


in the “Guild Reporter.” 
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New Food Crisis Pushing 


FDR Into 


Real Fight on Packers, Farm Bloc 





Elks Hill Expose-- 
Knox “Muffed”, 
Lobbyists Miffed 


By MURRAY EVERETT 
Special to THE NEw LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Elk Hills oil con- 
tract has finally been rescinded, under the bar- 
rage of criticism led by Jerry Voorhis and the 
labor and liberal press of the nation. (Voorhis’ 
House speech was the first public indication of 
the affair while The New Leader first broke the 
story nationally on June 5. ) 

But what remains of interest is the Dack- 
ground of the affair and more particularly the 
“climate of opinion” which makes such affairs 
possible. 

Elk Hills twenty years ago figured in one of 
the worst scandals in American political history. 
A cabinet member was involved, was convicted 
of taking a bribe and served a year in jail; an- 
other cabinet member lost his post for incom- 
petence. Yet two decades later the Navy is 
plunged into another embroglio over this fabu- 
lous oil reserve. There is no suggestion this time 
of malfeasance, but this subtle factor of “climate 
of opinion” plays a large role. In other words, 
Standard Oil of California knows its away 
around the Washington riggings. Its spokesmen 
have entree to many offices and can speak to of- 
ficials easily and demonstrate the “reasonable- 
ness” of its claim. 

For example: Ralph Davies, former President 
of Standard Oil of California, is Deputy Petro- 
leum Administrator for War; Howard Marshall, 
former counsel for Standard, is now counsel to 
the Petroleum Administrator; Max Thornburg, 
former official of Standard Oil, is oil advisor to 
the State Department; and Ed Pauley, who re- 
cently resigned as secretary of the Democratic 
National Committee, but remains as treasurer, 
also has been close to Standard of California. 





Incidentally Drew Pearson in his 
Merry-Go-Round column of June 7, which ap- 
peared in New York in the Daily Mirror on 
June 9, mentioned these tie-ups, but the Mirror 
chopped Pearson’s story to bits and omitted 
these facts. 





It is an indication of how the wind is. blowing 
in Washington that Standard Oil of California 
could walk in and steal off secretly with su 
a fat contract skimming the oil off the Navy’s 
preserves. Similarly, Aluminum Co. could swing 
Jesse Jones’s aid quite easily in the 





Shipshaw 
deal. 

Asst. Attorney General Norman Littell, testi 
fying before the House Public Lands Committee, 
when asked by Congressman Mott whether the 
Navy had any improper motives in negotiating 
the contract replied, “No.” And Littell is right, 
although the scandalous nature of the contract 
remains. The Navy “could see Standard’s view- 
point,” and saw no wrong in writing such a con- 
tract. In fact the Navy was quite astonished 
that it was questioned for not having sub- 
mitted the contract to the Justice Department 
for approval; in its eyes, it had no reason to do 
so, although such a procedure is binding by law. 

As an account in the Washington Times- 
Herald reports it: “Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox plucked a fat cigar from his mouth yester- 
day and gave his mature judgment on his fail- 
ure to notify the Department of Justice of his 
contract granting the Standard Oil Company 
a monopoly to operate the Elk Hills Oil Reserve. 
‘I muffed it,’ he conceded.” 

The immediate motive of Knox’s testimony 
was to head off the sharp statements by Littell 
who had made a devastating analysis of the con- 
tract. At the same time the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, which plays ball with the Navy ad- 
ministration, opened hearings to provide a 
sounding board for the Navy spokesmen against 
the testimony of the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee. 

But Knox’s statement is illustrative of the 
deeper psychological lesson on the Washington 
atmosphere. The New Dealish mood of public 
welfare has given way almost completely to the 
temper of “what business does it okay for the 
nation.” Lobbying is an old story in Washing- 
ton. but that hardly explains the deal. The facts 
simply are that moved in 
perched its hat on the rack. It talks to kindred 
officials in government agencies who understand 


has and 


business 








their viewpoints and promotes “reasonab 
contracts. 
In this Congress, men like Jerry Voorhis are 


lad not peen fo 


And if it 


blowing the lid off the story, 


few and far between. 
Voorhis 
might have been passed off as a 


natter. That lesson, too, ought not be lost. 





off, root and branch. 


on the Stalinist limb. 


mouthed and mush-headed lernerisms. 


1. Military—There 


the single-party system, the police state.” 


age for thousands of Lerner readers!) 


for America.” 


who quotes their 
tration camps, buf®omitted 
“the terror here ig 
tions about Russi 
This comes with 


the facts from 


“ 


Hitler pact might be in the offing were 
simply makes no sense, 
right dangerous it ig silly and absurd. 
Max Lerner is the grand vizier in 
tion. His muddle-headedness is only a 


Eastman very correctly found 
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Max Lerner’s Double-Talk 


One reason why PM’s Max Lerner always has two feet on the 
ground is that everytime he goes out on a limb he saws himself cleanly 
No matter how high he climbs and how nimbly 
he swings, that ungraceful drop always awaits him. 

Most spectacular flop of them all is Lerner’s current swing out 
In a frantic attack on Max Eastman’s Reader's 
Digest article, “We Must Face the Facts About Russia” (PM, July 1), 
he insisted that PM’s readers face on the Russian question only mealy- 


Eastman, not unlike The New Leader’s own editorial policy on this 
question, made three major points on U. S.-Soviet relations: 
effective collaboration among all the Allies on 
all the fighting fronts, backed by systematic. and mutual economic support. 


must be complete, 


2. Political—There must be uncompromising insistence on the values of free democratic 
society, and no hypocritical whitewashes of the evils of dictatorship and totalitarianism: 
belief in libertarian ideals is a full-time job. 

3. Diplomatic—We must have a tough-minded, plain-speaking 
cow, who represents the American people, who knows the Russian 
who realizes that’softness in Stalin’s eyes breeds contempt. 

In his alleged rebuttal of Eastman and a realistic, democratic policy towards Stalin- 
ist Russia, Max Lerner concedes that the Russian system is one of “political suppression, 
He admits that the true figures “about people 
in concentration camps in Russia are large.” He acknowledges that there is “imprisonment 
of the body” and “imprisonment of the mind’’—and even goes on to state (a surprise pack- 
is because of this 
that we on PM have opposed the Russian social system, and opposed all who advocate it 


“Tt 


Supposedly out on a limb “Answering Max Eastman! 
exactly where he is. “We must work with Russia!” he shouts. But no one has disputed that. 
“Eastman hasn’t been in Russia in 20 years!” he charges. But, in the first place, he doesn’t 
seem to dispute Eastman’s facts about the character of the Stalinist dictatorship; and, sec- 
ondly, Willkie’s an@ Davies’ trips to Russia can hardly be set as evidence against Eastman 
fdings in his own support. 
his 

horrifying fact,” but forgot to tell it to Hollywod.) 
resistance were all wrong, Lerner argues, so how can he be “realistic 
vy bad grace from a professor Who in August 
Russia would collaborate with the democracies, and that those who suggested that a Stalin- 
defea tists.’ 
PM’s line on Stalin and America’s foreign policy, as set by 
When it is not illogical it is hysterical, and when it is not down- 
But our point is not its line-by-line falsities. 
this country 
symptom of 
which may demoralize liberal political life in America. 
“diplomatically foodhardy, morally disgraceful, and dangerous 
to the survival of democratic institutions within this country.” 
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Stalin 


representative in Mos- 
war achievement, and 


lack of freedom in Russia 
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Lerner doesn’t seem to know 


(Willkie spoke frankly about Russian concen- 
book, One World; Davies reported that 
Eastman’s predic- 3 
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AT 


1939 publicly swore that 


Max Lerner’s editorials, 
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of double-talk on the Russian 
the moral and intellectual 
It is an attitude of spirit which Max 
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Midwest Unions Open Drive for 
Labor Party at Mich. ClO Parley 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 


DETROIT, Mich. 





Although organized Labor has taken the preliminary steps 


towards forming independent political action groups in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


Cleveland and other cities (and of course New 


York), Communist forces at the 


Michigan State CIO Convention—the largest CIO council in the nation—this week 
fought to head off a demand for an independent Labor Party. 


Last week the Wayne County (i.e., Detroit) 
passed a vigorous resolution calling for a Michigan Labor Party. Secretary of the 


Resolutions Committee was Emil Mazey, presi- 
dent of the Briggs Local 212 of the United 
Auto Workers. Mazey is also chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee of the CIO convention 
and thus has become the chief target of the 
Communist smear campaign. The chief epithet 
is “Socialist-Trotskyite-Lewis stooge-Klan-reac- 
tionary Republican tool of Hitler,” and that’s 
all one word and a “word” flung about quite 
frequently at the convention. 

This Michigan State CIO parley is one of 
the most important events in the labor move- 
ment today, and its decisions must be regarded 
as a tip-off on the mood and line-up of the CIO 
tomorrow. Seventeen hundred delegates are as- 
sembled here in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, repre- 
senting more than 700,000 workers. Although 
many unions are represented, the most power- 
ful group of delegates is from the United Auto 
Workers, and the sharp factional lines of the 
Addes-Communist group and the Reuther group 
are drawn tautest here. For at this conven- 
tion, the emphasis of most resolutions is pri- 
marily political rather than narrowly trade 
union, and at this point the reactionary anti- 
labor line of the Communist Party is most 
openly revealed, 

Take the crucial issue of the formation 
an independent Labor Party. All over the coun- 
try organized labor is restless over the shellack- 
had to take in food 


e 


has Congress—on 





— 
NEXT WEEK: A complete analysis of the 

Connally-Smith Anti-Labor Bill, the meaning 

of the Roosevelt veto, and the future of the 

trade unions. 

v J 








Three Men in the New 


ET 








CHESTER DAVIS, 
who quit the Food Adm. 





GOV. JOHN BRICKER, 
who is looking toward ‘44 





A. 


FRANK KNOX, 
who admitted an error 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League 





prices, on wage adjustments, etc. In many 
areas, unionists are realizing that their prime 


mistake in 1942 was a failure to organize po- 
litically—a mistake that was underscored by 
the success of the American Labor Party in 
running an_ independent candidate, Dean 
Alfange, for Governor. 

In Pennsylvania, the AFL and CIO together 
formed a.United Labor Committee headed by 
James L. McDevitt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor, with Charles Wein- 
stein of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(CIO) as vice-chairman. Franz Daniel of the 
ACWA is devoting much of his time to organ- 
izing the committee on a sound political basis. 

In New Jersey, the newly-formed American 





Labor League is organizing on a _ state-y 
basis. Recently, Cleveland unions established 
Labor’s Joint Committee for Political Action, 


whose officers include Beryl Whitney, Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; Ben Peppercort 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Lenehan, Cleveland Federation of Labor. 


Ihomas A. 


Yet in Michigan, the Communist force 
dubbing the move as one initiated by “So 
cialist-Trotskyite-Lewis-reactionary Republica: 
forces,” and see in it only a move “to split labo 
away from President Rocsevelt and strengthe 
the most reactionary sections of the Repub 


Party.” Their real 


fice all of Labor’s hard-won 


game, noweve 


gain Tol 


political objectives and horse-trading. 

The Wayne County resolution was indica- 
tive of the mood of Detroit labor. It 
in part: “Whereas the greatest showing of 
labor political strength, of rank-and-file 
participation in elections and of the possi- 
bility of direct labor representation in gov- 
ernment was in the Vote Labor campaign 
in Detroit in 1937, and ... whereas labor is 
sick and tired to depending upon so-called 
‘friends’ in public office who are, in fact, in 
almost all instances, better friends of em- 
ployers and reactionaries than they are of 

the 


in Britain, ¢ 


said, 


labor, and whereas unionists of 
other countries, especially 
ada, Australia and New Zealand, have made 
great strides forward on the political front 


through their labor parties, therefore 


an- 
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Reu re ing 
resoiutior would be i WwW r € s 
Phil Murray to obtair safeguards Labor 


demands. 





Ouster of Davis 
Marks First Defeat 
Of War Profiteers 


From the 

WASHINGTON, D. 
wall under the onslaughts of a 
and a sit-down strike the war effort 
by war-profiteering elements in Big Business 
circles, the Roosevelt Administration is finally 
showing signs of fight in an effort to save the 
Home Front from collapsing. 

Most significant of a stiffened Administration 
attitude is the resignation of Chester C. Davis 
as War Food Administrator this week. Davis 
is a Middle West banker who has specialized in 
agricultural problems. He played a leading role 
in that line in the early days of the New Deal, 
when the Big Farmers and commercial elements 
in agriculture needed as much saving as the 
dirt farmer. 

Davis brought from 
Reserve Bank in St. Louis when 
looking for a man to coordinate 


New Leader Washington Bureau 

C.—With its back to the 
Tory Congress 
against 


the Federal 
toosevelt was 
the efforts of 


was back 


the packers, canners, processors, grain spec- 
ulators and Big Farmers for war production. 
The President made him War Food Ad- 


ministrator. In that role, Davis has ignored 
the food needs of the nation and has pressed 
the cause of the food speculators and pro- 
cessors in their criminal grab for more and 
more war profits. Davis’s theory was simple. 
The way to get food, he let it be known, was 
to cater to those who could supply it. Give 
‘em what they want, was the theory, and 
to hell with who has to pay for it or how 
much. 
Davis, himself considerably 


however, found 





balked in having a completely free hand to ex- 
press his notion of how to feed the nation by 
the fact that he had to share his powers with 
Agriculture Secretary Claude Wickard and 
OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown. Davis, 
therefore, conducted a campaign of political 
intrigue to oust Wickard as Secretary of Agri- 
culture and to take over the price and ration 
power over food from: Brown 
Congressional representatives of the 
Farm Bloc carried the ball for Chester 


Davis on Capitol Hill. A delegation of legis- 
the White House to serve 
notice on the President that Davis must be 
food. 


lators called. on 


given overall control over 





The plea was made on the “holier-than-thou” 
basis at solution of our war food production 
proble n req iired the vesting of complete con- 
ro In one man. 

The phoney nature of the argument was 
revealed this week when Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott, 
Republican from Michigan and ranking mi- 
nority member of Hou Janking Com- 
mittee, ran a little loosely from the lip following 
Davis’ resignation 

“The whol scheme of transferring OPA 
powers to the War Food Administration has 
been predicated on confidence in Chester Davis,” 
admitted Wolcott, with plaintive naivete. 

Davis waited hopefully for a sign from the 


White House that Wickard was on his way out. 
asked for 

















When that sign failed to appear, he 

an appointment with the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt filed the letter and forgot about it. That 
was the answer and Davis knew it. His resig- 
nation followed. 

Two incidents brought the crisis to a head. 
The first came arly this week when the War 
Labor Board served notice that it could not 
maintain the “Little Steel’? formula unless price 
rollt KS were th carried out, 

The other came when Rep. Thomas E, Seanlon 
of Pennsylvania called a meeting attended by 
30 liberal Congressmen and representatives of 
AFL and CIO unions for an organized fight 
against the war profiteers. Scanlon sent a 
scathing letter to Davis, a copy to the White 
House and to War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes. 

The letter, addressed to Davis, charged: 

“he crean ndustry has advertised and 

andize a t ged shortage butter at 

the retail level. One of the local dairies here 

District (of Columbia) has evidently 

! ed i vute en to tell consumers 
that no butter would be availa next week. 

“In Wisconsin and other parts of the Middle 
West, representativ of tl Land o’Lakes 
B er ( told far from whom 
the ‘ ( r-maki that they 

g e milk, or, if they did, 

it .r rablv below the 

p f I t f est reason 

(Continued on Page Seven) 

Racism in America WIM’ 
The German Nuremburg laws forbid 
trade between the Germans and Jews; 
abolition of such laws as the Nuremburg 
decrees is one of the expressed Allied 

war aims 

Yet a Nuremburg law was enacted re- 
cently in the United States and exists 
today on the statute books of Arizona. 

According to this law—House Bill No. 

187—transactions are practically barred 

between American citizens (white) and 


American citizens of Japanese descent. 


The law states that when transactions 
eceur, notices be published not less than 
three times in a newspaper of general 
circulation and that at least ten days be- 
fore the consummation of the proposed 
transaction there shall be filed in the 


office of the Secretary of State a copy 





of the notice, accompanied by detailed in- 
formation regarding the transaction. This 3 
applies to contracts regarding business = 
transactions and to purchases, sales and 2 
property deals. = 
In effect, a dentist cannot fix the teeth i 

of Japanese or a Japanese farmer cannot 
buy crates or boxes for his produce. = 
= 


cl 
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Inside the New Order—A Report on Europe in the Spring 


By MATTHEW LOW 


What is happening inside the New Order? 

The major movements are covered only by 
rumors—the Nazis are moving divisions to the 
South, or from the Russian to the Western 
front; Hitler has re-purged the general staff 
in preparation for a new war strategy; revolts 
of serious consequences have broken out in 
German cities .... 

On less sensational details reliable and re- 
vealing reports exist—the Axis-European press 
itself. The news-dispatches printed therein of- 
fer a graphic picture of a continent dominated 
by Fascism. 

One of the leading themes of the Nazi news- 
paper these months have been the bombings 
by Allied planes. The Propaganda Ministry, ob- 
viously, cannot afford to make public the extent 
of the damages, and so Goebbels has declared 
war on the so-called “rumormongers.” 

Writes the Vélkische Beobachter of these 
trouble-makers: “They are the people who leave 
under the first impression of events, and first 
impressions are always worse than the facts. 
They have often not bothered to examine the 
damage, and exaggerate tremendously. They 
are the people who spread rumors to the world, 
and unfortunately everybody listens to their 
sensational tales... .” 

Similarly the Gauleiter of Gau (where 
the Eder dam was blown up) explained: 
“We have again seen what unrest anonym- 
ous rumors can create. The bombing of 
the dams was used by lazy chatterboxes 


items. A Berlin correspondent, in reporting the 
latest mobilization of labor, observed that only 
11% of the men mobilized could be taken; the 
remainder were rejected, chiefly for reasons of 
health. Another dispatch reports that according 
to a new German criminal law, “even minors 
may be sentenced to death for particularly 
grave crimes if their mental development is 
such that they differ from adults only in regard 
to their age.” Apparently, the Gestapo gives 
them an intelligence test, and then shoots them! 

One of the most striking articles ever to be 
found in the German press has been located 
in the official organ of the S.S., Das Schwarze 
Corps. A description of front morale in the 
number of Jne 3, 1943, reads: 


.... The old warrior, perhaps 18 years 
of age at the outbreak of the war, is now 
22, and the end of the war is not yet per- 
ceptible. How often, in hundred of conver- 
sations, did we hear at the front: ‘Mensch, 
what I might have achieved all this time 





at home, what I could have done, what I 


that the war years must be written off as 

far as his life is concerned ... .” 

Evidently the Nazi machine has far from 
mechanized every German soldier as Hitler’s 
speeches would have you believe, and as the 
Allied Hate - Every - Last - German school also 
teaches. 

Home-front propaganda contnues to blast 
against unnamed subversive elements and 
against the “political germ-carriers” among the 
foreign-workers. The United States has been 
coming in for more and more attention. A May 
broacast of the Nazi radio in Holland an- 
nounced: 

“The American’s true character has be- 
come a great danger to European culture. 
This Americanism, which has not existed 
more than half a century, represents a de- 


disturbances seem to have increased to such 
an extent in St. Pélten that the Chief of the 
Gestapo in Vienna has not been able to cope 
with the situation. Himmier had to go to St. 
Pélten in order to put down the disturbances. 
It is known that the strike leaders were shot 
immediately, but it is not known how many 
others were executed. Himmler’s visit was 
short, luckily for the Austrian patriots. Im- 
portant State affairs compelled him to go to 
BO. cc 

And the pro-Nazi paper in Stockholm, Afton- 
bladet, reports in its number of June 4, 1943, 
a new distribution of illegal publications. 

“Norwegian patriots have recently used a 
clever method for distributing illegal publica- 
tions. It has been decreed that illegal publica- 
tions must be immediately surrendered to the 


generation of the white man. It is an ideal- 
istically veiled exaggeration of liberalism. 
It is super-capitalism in its well-known 
stage of degeneration. It is a low-level 
machine-made civilization and culture, kill- 
ing man’s spontaneous creative urge be- 
cause it is an empty void as it lacks fertile 
soil for real culture .... The American in- 
terpretation of the idea of ‘freedom’ has 
only given rise to a plutocratic caste which 
exercises real power in Washington, in the 
cinema, in the theater, in the press and in 
radio, and abuses this so-called democracy 
which causes social and economic misery 
since everybody is entitled to his personal 
liberty, which he uses without worrying 
whether others might not become victims.” 


to let their imaginations run wild. What 

tales were not told, and unfornuately be- 

lieved! The official figures of the casualties 

were not enough for the rumor mongers. 

The ywere multiplied by 100, 300... .” 

On the Home Front, the Stockholm papers 
for May ‘have carried a number of significant 


” 


might have become!’ And it may then hap- 
pen that a slight grudge arises in the sol- but 
dier’s heart against those who stayed home 


career. It may then happen that the soldier, 
deep in his heart, feels that fate has played 
a trick on him since he feels at this moment 


cracks in the New Order. 
for May 23 offers an account 
of the Resistance movement in Austria, and of 
“the severe strikes and riots’ 
down in St. Pélten in bloodshed. 


and were able to continue their professional of Stockholm 


The ideology may be still firm and confident, 
troublesome light still sneaks through : 
The Vecko-Journalen N€SS . ++ 

Elsewhere in the New Order the dispatches 
might well have been printed in a black border. 
L’Effort of Lyons comments (May 24) on under- 


U.S. Opens New Drive on Cartels 
With Indictment of duPont Company 


Agreements 
Held During 
War, U.S. Says 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Re- 
newed Federal action on the mo- 
nopoly front came this week when 
the Justice Department announced 
the indictment by a _ Federal 
Grand Jury of four members of a 
world-wide titanium cartel. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company, National Lead Com- 
pany and its subsidiary, Titan 
Company, Inc., were charged with 
creating a cartel in titanium 
compounds in conspiracy with 
German, British, Italian, Jana- 
nese and other foreign companies. 

In its statement the Anti-trust 

Division recognized the fight 
against monopolies as one of the 
most important battles. on the 
home front and promised a vigor- 
ous campaign against all war- 
time violations of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

Contrary to business propa- 
ganda many cartels have con- 
tinued to carry out their agree- 
ments despite the war and have 
threatened the U.S. war effort by 
limiting production of critical 
materials. 

Assistant Attorney General 
Tom Clark, in the indictment, 
stated: 

“Because they view war as 
an interlude, cartels take ad- 
vantage of the exigencies of 
war to entrench firmly their 
domination of world industry. 
Unless they are prevented from 
strengthening their grip on 
technology and industry it will 
be ‘too little and too late’ to 
nullify their activities when 
victory is won.” 

Until the United States entered 
the war, the National Lead Com- 
pany supplied the South Ameri- 
ean customers of Titangesell- 
schaft, the German cartel mem- 
ber, and turned the profits over 
to the German company. At the 
outbreak of the war National 
Lead and Titangesellschaft trans- 
ferred their respective patents to 
each other, to prevent their pos- 
sible seizure by their govern- 
ments. All other agreements were 
maintained intact. 

Titanium is the ninth most 
abundant element and 98% of it 
is used for war purposes. Despite 
this fact, these companies have 
monopolized the world market 
and restricted the production of 
other chemical companies in the 
United States. 

Stressing the ange1 

listie practices, Clark stated 
further: “Because of cartels, 
strategic industries restricted 
production before Pearl Harbo 
and enormously increased the dif- 
ficulties of transforming ow 
economy into the arsenal of de- 
mocracy. Cartel agreements had 
jeopardized the very fou 
of our military security 
ing production of critical ma- 
terials. The task of overcoming 
eartel-created shortages has been 
among the primary efforts of the 
country in this war.” 

The companies were charged 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


of monopo- 
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General Eisenhower and Pes ea @ new offensive.... 
Detroit Opens Probe 
Into Causes of Race Riot 


By CLARK RYAN 





Special to THE NEW LEADER 

DETROIT.—tThe troops are still here, and tension can 
still be felt, but life on the streets of the city is normal 
once again, and in post-mortems all over the country Ameri- 
cans are trying to find out what hit Detroit. 

There is still considerable dispute over whether the race 
riots involving thousands of Negroes and whites were spon- 
taneous or “‘spontaneous.”” Many responsible persons here 
still hold to the notion that the Klan, plus some organized 
5th column groups, possibly involving Nazi agents, were 
responsible for civil war in the : = 
nation’s largest industrial war Whites. Ingrained resentments and 
production center. prejudices are constantly in evi- 

This is essentially a dence from Paradise Valley (the 
story. Little concrete evidence is Harlem of Detroit) to Washing- 
offered anywhere to support it, to” Boulevard (the 5th Avenue 
outside of its attractively lurid Of Detroit) ... both of which 
trappings. The explanation here, served as “no man’s lands” in 
of course, is—‘The fact that you the June riots. In neighborhoods, 
cannot place your fingers on ‘the trolleys, restaurants tension was 
leaders is indicative of their ‘kindled, 
fascist cunning, their indirect _ Gove rnor Kelly has set up a 
approach... .” This formula ob fact-finding committee which is 
Sanne would cover any wroud Hi going to track down every lead. 
tio seni with tiame: Ho-hum! What this city needs 
is an administration with less 
anxiety to track down the facts 
(after everything is over), and 
more understanding to grasp 
what is necessary to make de- 


‘dope”’ 


However, most persons agre 
that the immediate cause of the 
f 


tron 


disturbance—which ranges 
the Heat 1 


o Organized Plot—need 


not have anything in common  ocaa : thi : 

) : mocracy work in this city of 
with its fundamental causes. , x 

bk ; ° . dynamite, 

These clearly involve tension in 


the fields of industrial employ 





Rumors Spread 
On Spellman 
Role in Europe 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of 
the prime “mysteries” of the war 
is the political role of Archbishop 
Spellman in his current travels 
around the Mediterranean basin. 

In rapid order, these are the 
rumors that abound: 

@ The American Archbishop is 
serving as an intermediary to 
bring Italy out of the war and 
protect papal interests. 

@ Archbishop Spellman is meet- 
ing Soviet representatives in 
Iran, negotiating a concordat 
between the Kremlin and_ the 
Vatican. 

@ Archbishop Spellman is seek- 
ing to place the Catholic pre- 
tender to the Spanish throne as 
king of Spain to create a “legit- 
imist” tradition and protect Cath- 
olic interests if Franco topples 
With a Hitler-Mussolini defeat. 

It is known that Archbishop 
Spellman has visited Ireland, 
Spain and Turkey; the latter trip 
is the occasion of the rumors on 
the Iran meeting. In each place 
he has been in conversation with 
religious and political leaders. 
Spellman has also had long con- 
ferences with the Pope and Papal 
Secretary Maglione at the Vat- 
ican. ‘ 

Officially, Spellman is in North 
Africa and Europe as Chaplain 
General of the United States 
Army. But his previous services 
indicate that the Archbishop is 
playing a political role primarily 
in his talks and travels. It is 
known that the Archbishop is 
close to the President, who has 
not been unmindful of the potent 
Catholic vote here and the power- 
ful hierarchy influences in South 
America and southeastern Eu- 
rope. Spellman, too, once served 
as a State Department advisor 
on Eyropean affairs. Spellman 
has io been close to the present 
Pope. When Pius XII was Msgr. 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


ment and training, in housing, in Tamiment Parley Hears 


recreation, in matters pertaining 
to Negro morale, etc. Commissio1 


and report, one after another, Liberal Leaders on Planning 


have in recent years pointed 

the dangerous situation—that the Special to THE NEW LEADER 
Negro factor in Detroit is a ke CAMP TAMIMENT, Pa.—Lead- 
of powder with a short fuse, and ing representatives of labor, the 
that any one of many. possible universities and industry, took 














incidents, fairly ficar l part in a symposium on post-war 
themselves, may be the match put planning at the ninth annual con- 
to the fuse. ference of the Tamiment Economic 
Martin Dies could have been and Social Institute last week. 
expected to do what he did The program was arranged in 
which was to rush in with a ney conjunction with Freedom House. 
wild theory that Japanese agents Speaking at the opening session 
vere at work. This whole busi- of the Institute Thursday evening, 
ness of dope theories is a little Beardsley Rum! stated t busi 
ckening. “Agents” are searched nx would need government aid 
for under every b neré ! $ readjustment. Mr. 
il evil he « ind 1 Ruml ¢ for the reorganiza- 
social and industrial relations ar¢ tion of Federal agencies dealing 
just looked at through blinkers vit nonetary policy to create a 
Cause rrit ( re abu inified government fiscal policy 
dat t id ) ant Si el S e, vice-president of 
} ‘ ‘ the ILGWU, po 1 1 at 
=? char: f é was already post- 
i Q { Neg \ p L { ! yne 
He ‘ ¢ passage of such 

i i I ti e§ Lo illy 
rising . Neg rade unior Hi 
ine na ! c ne an { cailt 1 on or il 
willing oO € lar O of the chie fune- 
to bett ns. M e governn the 
places \ ne ale it Negros post-war economy, according to 
Many Ne: . swank and Prof. Abba P. Lerner of the New 
top-rate, rel ( vimission 1 School for Social Research, would 


be “to assure a sufficient money 
demand” among the population to 
stimulate production and full em- 
ployment. Louis Waldman pre- 
sided at the session. 

The Friday morning session 
heard Prof. Clyde Eagleton of 
New York University warned that 
“totalitarian controls” may have 
to be retained after the war, un- 
less the threat of future aggres- 
sion is halted. Mrs. Abraham Ep- 
stein called for the extension of 
social security and the federaliza- 
tion of the unemployment insur- 
ance system, while Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow of Yale University 
stressed the need for a com- 
prehensive slum clearance and 
medical care program after the 
war. 

British Planning was discussed 
at the evening session by Varian 
Fry, secretary of the American 


Labor Conference, John Parker, 
leader in ‘*e British Adult Edu- 
cation mo ent, and Chaim 
Raphael of t British Informa- 
tion Service. Ths speakers out- 


lined the planning ideas advanced 
by labor, government and indus- 
try in Great Britain, with general 


’ which were put 
“Strikes and 


police authorities and the Norwegian patriots 





have therefore been carrying such illegal pub- 
lications in envelopes addressed to the Oslo 
police. If arrested they maintained that they 
were on their way to the police with the pub- 
lications. Fritt Folk [the official Quisling 
paper] characterizes this method in an editorial 
as ‘the latest and very risky form of smart- 


” 


nourishment: 


“The cost of living is rising ceaselessly. 
Housewives whose husbands receive an in- 
sufficient salary are asking anxiously when 
this continual increase will stop. Among 
the daily worries, that of the bread supply, 
is undoubtedly the most disquieting. It af- 
fects us more than any other, and gives rise 
to abuses and speculations. The cruel dif- 
ference has never been so apparent between 
those favored by fortune and the poor devil 
of a worker or employee who is crying out 
with hunger. It is the day of the rich bour- 
geois whose money makes it possible for 
him to keep his sideboard and cellar well 
stocked. It is the day of the newly-rich, 
the barons of the black market, and the 
princes of illicit price increases .... It is 
the day of egotism. Where will all this end?” 
The “cruel difference” is graphically illus- 

trated by the correspondence of Paul Werner, 
writing from Nice, to the Tribune de Geneve 
in Switzerland (May 13, 1943). He is amazed 
at the luxury displayed by the majority of 
tourists from Paris and other towns, living in 
Riviera hoteis or spending several thousand 
franes daily in Nice, Cannes and Monte Carlo, 
while the local population is faced with the 
greatest difficulties. Conditions, he notes, are 
similar those which prevailed in post-war Ger- 
man during the inflation. 

The impression correspondent Werner got 
was that “people are living as if the last 
hour would strike any minute and they are 
therefore anxious to enjoy life te the ut- 
most.” Never before has the Monte Carlo 


Casino had such an attendance—34 million 
frances change hands daily, although the 
real season has hardly started, and the real 
crowds of gamblers have not arrived yet. 


more than a little worried. 





Grom A Sheptic's Scrapbook | 


These notes from a “skeptic’s notebook” will appear from time to time in The New Leader. 
They are written by a noted student of social history who prefers to use the pseudonym of 


“Historicus.” 


Daniel Bell is on a short vacation. His column will be resumed shortly. 


By “HISTORICUS" 


The Great Hunger 
HERE was a saying at the time of the Borgias 
that those who tasted of the Pope’s food died 
of it. In our days the idealist who tastes power 
merely parts with the principles he once pro- 
fessed. 
ran as. said he preferred to court the 
Prime Minister rather than his cobbler. 
It is this question of taste rather than any 
difference of principles which distinguishes 
the conservative politician from the rabble- 
rouser. 
N one of his letters Marx referred to the “theo- 
retical havoc” whfch is always created by the 
workers “when they give up work in order to 
become professional writers.” He never thought 
of the much greater havoc created by professional 
philosophers and economists who confound the 
“emancipation of the working class” with thei) 
own lust for power. f 
LL elaborate ceremonies tend to dwindle 
down to a minimum of gestures or 
phrases. As a result, the original meaning 
often gets lost in the course of time. In 
politics, however, such process of abbrevi- 
ation is sometimes refreshingly revealing. 
Thus Mussolini, when asked for his program 
shortly before his March on Rome, stated— 
naively or cynically—“Our program? We 
want to rule Italy... .” 
a *” co 


Of Ripe Idealists 
HE ripe “idealist” of our time ignored the 
Bolshevik revolution in its heroic prime, when 
it was natural to have illusions about it, and took 
it to his heart only when it began to devour its 
own children. 


PEAKING about the scholarly apologists of 

the various totalitarian regimes an embittered 
critic once remarked: “professors and harlots can 
be had for all services and at all street corners.” 
The comparison was most unfair to the ladies 
of the oldest profession ... for they never pretend 
to be loyal or faithful to their patrons. 


A GENERATION ago, a man was a 
radical when he was young “nd joined 
one of the respectable regular parties when 
he grew older. Competition has since become 
so fierce that unsuccessful lawyers who had 
started their careers as Tammany ward 
heelers a few decades ago, have to become 
Communist Section Organizers when they 
are past middle age. 


K * * 


Myths Men Live By 

HEN religious consolation began to lose its 

magic for the underdog Socialism made its 
appearance holding out salvation in this vale of 
tears—but only for the future generations. And 
so did Anarchism which, however, tried to enliven 
the waiting period with acts of sweet revenge. 
Anarchism was succeeded by the Syndicalist myth 
of the seizure of industries by the workers in 
the not too distant future. And then came Com- 
munism which, to the malcontents, spelled the im- 
mediate conquest of power and as much blood- 
letting as they wanted. But in the end the 
Fascists could outbid them all by promising their 
flock rule over the rest of the world and even 
more blood than the Communists could spill. 


HEY all hold out the promise of equality to 
the yoor. Religion grants it in Heaven. De- 
mocracy at the ballot box. Socialism through 
public ownership of industries. They are all 
equally honest. For under socialism the workers 
own the industries to the same extent to which 
in a democracy they own the government. And 
after death rich and poor certainly sme]! alike— 
as an Italian proverb has it. 
ENERAL CAMBRONNE'’S “The old guard 
dies but never surrenders” was_ in- 
vented by a hack in a Paris newspaper office. 
What that soldier really said at Waterloo 
was an unprintable insult. There is a similar 
gap between the politico’s and the dietator’s 
lust for power and the lofty ideals he 
professes. 
* * * 5 
Utopia 
“WT always takes a considerable time to see the 
simple and central fact about anything,” said 
Chesterton in his Utopia for Usurers. It took 
more than a century before it began to dawn 
upon a rather limited section of the educated that 
Communism, for all its “proletarian” verbiage 
and millennial promises, meant hardly more than 
the substitution of the officeholder for the 
capitalist. 
TOPIA—the religion of the disinherited 
who no longer falls for the promise of 
a ringside seat in Heaven. 
Eben prospective dwellers in a socialist Utopia 
are torn between the two contradictory and 
equally defensible principles of “the right to the 
full product of one’s labor” and “everybody’s 
right to an equal share in the good things of life.” 
The former reestablishes under a new social form 
the advantages which the stronger or the more 
gifted has always enjoyed over the weaker. The 
latter postulates an altruism which is not in 
man’s nature. For, as Proudhon remarked, “man 
is ready to die for his countrymen without being 
paid for it, but not to work for them for nothing.” 
From which it looks as if Utopia is going to re- 
main... Utopia. 





HEY called it “all power to the workers.” 
But it turned out to be merely “all good 


jobs to our party members.’ 
” « * 


The Locomotives of History 
Toe enone are the locomotives of history, 
we were told by Marx. Only the trains seldom 


arrive at their original destination, and the driv- 


ers, more often than not, take their passengers 
for a ride. 
HE revolutionist says quite convincingly 
that you cannot make an omelet without 
breaking the eggs. But the tragedy of most 
revolutions is not so much the “breaking 
of eggs” as the unfortunate weakness of 
their champions for grabbing the whole 
omelet for themselves. 
EVOLUTIONS are like charitable institu- 
tions. The “overhead” that goes to the men 





that run them in most cases by far exceeds the 


help that is given to their beneficiaries. 


N the day when the last private business man 
had to close shop, and his automobile and 


country house was taken over by a Soviet office- 
holder for his own private use, one could say that 


the “proletarian” revolution was finally completed. 





problem in Britain was the area 


U.S. 
guarantees of peace in the world 
and-revise the Atlantic Charter Brooklyn College, made the final Josephson for Camp Tamiment. 


presided. against an easy 
Planning in a world frame was the war would bring revolutionary 
discussed Saturday morning by changes that would solve most of 
Louis Waldman, labor attorney; our problems. 

Ernest Minor Patterson, president At the final 


nomic planning, asked that the must be created 
seek to effect minimum heavy centralized structure. 
Harry D. Gideonse, president of 


agreement that the important in the light of new developments. address of the conference. He 
Prof. Patterson indicated that in- warned that the current drift of 
of government ownership of in- ternational agreements must be public opinion and recent utter- 
dustrial enterprises. William E. made in the field 
Bohn, editor of The New Leader, money. Algernon Lee warned _ sentative Clare Luce offer an “un- 
optimism that paralleled and fruitful source” 
for a war in twenty years. Despite 
Gallup polls showing that 70 per 
cent of the American people want 
session Ralph _ an international police force, Dr. 
the American Academy of Young, a chairman of the Na- Gideonse said, if an issue would 


of tariffs and ances such as those by Repre- 


“ 


Political and Social Science, and tional Bureau Economie Re-_ arise five years from now over an 
Algernon Lee, president of the search, and Prof. Frank D. aggression in “Albania or Lithu- 
Rand _ School. Waldman, em- Graham of Princeton University ania,” the people would be re- 
phasizing that people are becom- agreed that national planning  luctant to send troops to halt the 
ing suspicious of over-all eco- must come but that safeguards incipient war. 


against a top- 


But perhaps they are hesitant. The biggest 
bet—Hitler’s gamble—has them all at this point 





The program was arranged by 
William Agar for Freedom House 
and Mrs. Bertha Mailly and Ben 
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The Afeome Grout APolish Catholic looks atHistory Jyside and Out 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Thoughts While Standing Guard 

HE NEW LEADER has a larger staff than you imagine. It 

has also a larger staff than is recognized in the checkbook of 
our genial manager. Viewing things in this larger sense, we have a 
long list of collaborators in the Army. We hear from them, and 
now and then they spend time on leave putting us hep to what 
goes on among the soldiers. The last man to go—and the one best 
known to our readers—is Ralph Toledano. You will recall his 
bright columnar paragraphs and his feature articles about Spain, 
Mexico and the South American countries. Now Ralph is in a 
southern training camp, and here is part of a letter from him: 

“The other night, standing—or rather walking—guard, I passed 
the hours away by taking myself back to The New Leader and 
indulging in imaginary conversations with all of you. The night 
got darker and then the sun rose as I walked my post along the 
edge of the woods. Rabbits scurried into the bushes, the roosters 
crowed, the birds sang—and still our talk continued in good old 
7 East 15th Street style. 


“Some of the things I said in this imaginary coiloquy will 
bear repeating. Our own litle world in New York of intellectuals 
and Socialists was one of the topics of conversation. What a 
narrow, limited and unseeing dead-end it is! And how good for 
young men to get away from it! Most people here—and they 
are not dopes, all of them, by any means—just don’t speak the 
same language we did. Their values are different, their life is 
different. And how battish and blind and laughable is our trick 
of talking for the ‘worker’ or the union member. In New York 
we know the class-conscious clothing worker and on him we base 
a picture of America. I think I had seen more of this country, 
and from different angles, than many of the Rand School crowd. 
But for the first time, I have really come in contact with a 
broad America down here. This sounds hifalutin and ‘inspira- 
tional!’ but it’s true. I think I am more of an American, at least 
more widely an American, now than two months ago. 

“T have already told you something about the ordinary soldier’s 
attitude toward the war. This nonsense of the peepul’s war is 











not heard*from the lips of soldiers, whatever the intellectual 
periodicals may say. We want to get this war over and done with 
so that we can get home. Those are the war aims and peace terms 








of the American soldier. And if mine strikers or recalcitrant 
labor leaders get in the way, sheot them or kick them the hell 
out of the way. Over and over you hear these sentiments ex- 
pressed, and they really come from the heart. Newspapers are 
hardly read down here, so let’s not blame them for this feeling. 

“T am losing the New Yorker’s suspicion of people. We have 


our rats and our 8-] but for the most part the men here are 
decent and will help each other out with no prompting 
The Ethical Culture boys may have had more truth in their 
idealism than we thought. 

I scent the seeds of ec 
read this letter immediately 


answer to the passage about the 


terms. But on t | 
t in this spot any remarks in reply from any 








necessary. 





roversy. Two or three to whom I have 





bristled. I would like to have a good 


soldiers’ war aims and peace 





s theme, only men in uniform have a license to 
write. I will! pri } } 


camp or any war front written by anyone from private to majo1 
general, 





Religion Wiis Not Down 

ERE am I a peaceful guy trying to do nothing but keep the 
simply will not leave me 
ry. E. Haldeman-Julius. The other 
Leslie, editor of The 


weeds down—and troul 
alone. There is that oid 


day I happened 





Kennet! 





to remark 





Protestant. had no right to t: ihout “religion o2 any other wood 
thing.” Back snapped an evangelical letter from Girard, Kansas 


(remember?), taking me io task. The Bishop of Girard even 
went the length of enclosing a religious tract by a certain Pasto) 
Russell (Bertrand is his first name). I thought missionary zeal 
was failing off in these free-thinking days. J must be wrong. 
Here is a man who keeps up all the best traditions of the Sab- 
bath School. 
And Mr. V. 
vein. He is all for my idea of turning cemeteries into parks and 
play 


idea and goes to town on it. Try 


B. Tolby writes from Boston in more constructive 


‘rounds. But he’s the sort of fellow who takes hold of an 






couple of parag aphs: 





ounds—why not? They are 
help the kids to think 
Tcmbstones are fine 


“About the graveyards for playg 
safe from traffic accidents, and it would 
seriously of 
for peek-a-boo, tag and other games. But at the 


erious things now and then 

t came time, why 
not recommend turning churches into playrooms, social centers 
and other useful places? Many of us hope that when Lal 
its President into the White House, that that will be one of the 


first reforms undertaken. 


01 puts 


“Churches are no longer necessary. Religion has passed out 
They are a burden on the people who support 


eed not interfere with freedom 


of the cradle 
them. But closing the churches 
of worship. The heads of each denomination 


stage. 


would be allowed 
to conduct a full service, including a sermon, each Sunday over 
the radio. All really earnest Christians could then kneel and 
follow the service in their own 

fuller measure, because that is how He wants men to worship 
Him. He expressly told them to go into their rooms to pray—and 
It is disgraceful that while 


homes and get God’s blessing in 


not make a display of it in pubiic. 





companies and corporations are so heavily taxed that they are 


hardly able to pay a dividend, the churches, now as much a money- 


making concern as any of them, pay nothing. 
Labor is to institute this whacking reform. I think I will send 
the thought on to William Green, who is a good Baptist, and 
Philip Murray, who is an equally good Roman Catholic. 


And next week I shall confine myself to safe territo 








y. I shall 
write about crows and weeds and worms The crows I have de- 


1e mighty struggle against the 


weeds and worms pro 





feated. 


ceeds with mounting fury. We have all the secret weapons—in 








cluding those of chemical warfare—but the enemies are animated 
with powerful economic motives and never indulge in absenteeism 
Their night operations seem to be especial effective. I hope I 
shall at last find something that everyone is agin’ 
The Negro the Least Gullible? 
iW you fa 1 to rea George S. Schuvler’s artick lé 
New Leader, stop right here, look up that issue and 
piece of history before you do another thing. It will 
eyes abo Negroes. Mr. Sci vas talking about 
press, but he threw light on all sort f other things. O 
g p tor aiscuss 
rad te clause the ’ Ca ¢ pt olored 
loust o e of our citiz Now, George Schuyle: 
ws ou yy" fo ve a does. He 
vel ne ¢ und has yorxed oOo} 4 
e most clr ile Negi apers But I rubbe 
nl re i st : 
ri o The ) oO ’ epends 
on tl i of o e ] ( < ) be foole 
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By MAX NOMAD 
A HISTORY OF POLAND. By Oscar Hatecki. 

Roy Publishers. 336 pages. $3.00. 

ONDENSING one thousand years of a coun- 

try’s history within 300 pages is not an easy 

task. Particularly if that history is a continuous 
record of foreign wars, changing dynasties, re- 
ligious dissensions, national insurrections and 
social conflicts. And the task become still more 
difficult if the author has to deal with the his- 
tory of his own nation and if that nation’s pride 
had been cruelly hurt by a number-of*humilia- 
tions. 

Hence it is not astonishing that in his “His- 
tory of Poland” Oscar Halecki, though “one of 
Poland’s most distinguished historians” as we 
read on the jacket, was unable to free himself 
from the spell of his country’s romantic past 
which stands and falls with the glorification ot 
its proud nobility, the only class that had ever 
any say in the shaping of Poland’s destinies. 

This bias is shown right at the start. The 
author rejects the theory that foreign conquest 
lay at the foundation of the Polish state—even 
though he accepts that theory for the Russian 
principalities which were established by Norse 
invaders who imposed themselves as the ruling 
nobility over the primitive Slavic tribes. 

Yet there is every. indication that the same 
thing happened in Poland—except that it was 
not the glorious Norsemen but the somewhat 
less romantic German freebooters who were to 
become the ancestors of Poland’s proud nobility. 
There is no hint to that effect in the book, even 
though the very term Szlachta used in Poland for 
its nobility, is derived from the German Ge- 
schlechter (families), while the word herb which 
stands for coat-of-arms, comes from fthe German 
Erbe (inheritance). 

There is a certain grim humor in what the 
author says about the motives that deter- 
mined his country’s and her neighbors’ pol- 
icies. Of Poland’s first historical king who 
accepted and imposed Christianity upon his 
subjects in 966 we read that he did it in order 
to forestall invasions by the Germans “under 
the pretext of Christian propaganda,” and in 
order to secure the protection of the Church 
against the “Drang nach Osten” and the 
“Lebensraum” hunger of Goering’s ancestors. 

The author is less severe about invasions 
when he speaks of Poland’s rulers who were 
just as much interested in Lebensraum and 
who achieved glory by conquering vast Slavic 
territories covering all of Germany east of 
what is now Berlin, all of Bohemia (Czecho- 
slovakia), the Ukraine and a good part of 
Russia up to Moscow. 

The book is full of dynastic details of only 


interest to the Ame) reader, but it 
question of the 








slight 
touches only superficially the 
country’s social classes, as for instance the fact 
that since the dawn of Poland’s history the in- 
habitants of her towns and cities were mostly 
Jews and Germans. 

The Jewish 
very sparingly—except for the statement that 


problem particularly is handled 


persecuted in other countries they took refuge 


in Poland” where they found “favorable condi- 
tions of existence.” The fact of the matter is 
that the hospitality extended to the Jews in the 
fourteenth century by King Casimir the Great 
was dictated by very astute statesmanship rather 
than by any humanitarian considerations. Poland 
had no urban middle class of its own. The build- 
ing up of a Jewish middle class was a sure guar- 
antee against the cities becoming the rallying 
points of peasant revolts against a _ parasitic 
landed nobility. 

The author speaks of the “democratic” (he 
does not use quotations marks) character of old 
Poland’s political institutions on the ground that 
“every man of noble birth had the right to take 
a personal share in the election (of the king) and 
even to be elected himself.” On another occasion, 
however, he forgets about this concept of “democ- 
racy” when he speaks about the Reformation in 
Poland. Its followers, he says, “never took deep 
root in Poland” because “without touching the 
masses they acted exclusively on the urban masses 
and the nobility.” The illiterate and totally dis- 
franchized peasant serfs thus become the core of 
the Polish nation because they did not depart from 
the Catholic faith dear to the author. The latter 
is, incidentally, right when he says that “it would 
be absurd to speak of a religious persecution com- 
parable to what was then going on in other coun- 
tries.” For there actually were no burnings of 
heretics in Poland and the drowning of dissenters 
in the, waters of the Vistula was considered a 
sufficient punishment for the crime of non-com- 
formity. 

Occasionally the scrupulous recording of facts 
produces humorous effects of the first order. After 
the protracted invasions and civil wars of the 
seventeenth century King John Casimir, the au- 
thor says, “made a double vow.” The first of 
them consisted in a solemn proclamation “that 
the Blessed Virgin should henceforth be venerated 
as Queen of the Crown of Poland’.” “The Polish 
nation,” the author adds, “was never to be false 
to, that promise.” 

The second vow was a solemn oath of the King 
“that when once his native land was freed, the 
peasant population should in its turn be liberated 
from the serfdom by which it was oppressed.” 
After a lengthy paragraph in which the Polish 
peasants are commended because they “never re- 
acted by revolt so frequent in other countries,” 
he admits that “in spite of all this the second 
promise of John Casimir’s was unfortunately not 
respected.” Unfortunately! 

No less amusing is the author’s explanation 
of the causes of Poland’s partitions and of her 
final disappearance as an independent country 
by the end of the eighteenth century. He blames 
Poland’s misfortunes on the fact that during that 
epoch “international morality” “no longer exist- 
ed even in history”: as well as on the fact that 
the Poles of the eighteenth century “had no 
longer the deep religious faith which had ani- 
mated their ancestors.” Well—this too is a way 
of interpreting historical events. 

Needless to say, the author is one of the out- 
standing figures of Poland’s Catholic clerical 
party. 
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By BRYLLION FAGIN 
NO DAY OF TRIUMPH. By J. Saunders Redding. Harpers. 347 pp. 





50. 


HIS is a courageous book. Not a great book, nor even an altogether good one, but 
a book which sooner or later had to be written by a Negro about his own people. 
To this extent Richard Wright, in his introduction, is justified in praising the author’s 


“honesty, integrity, courage.” 


Negro literature has hitherto all too often reflected the defensive complex of a 


downtrodden people. It has been smug and over- 
proud—in a word, chauvinistic. The Negro, it 
has said, is not only as good as the white man 
but better. In spite of oppression he loves to 
laugh; he has genuine religion; he makes and 
music; he is hard-working, honest, and 
Negro literature by white writers has 
been no better. Radicals and liberals have gone 

ng and sentimentaliz- 
ing the Negro’s virtues. They felt it necessary 
to gush with black brother, per- 
haps in order to atone for his pain and humilia 


loves 
loyal. 


out of their way in discove) 


“love” for the 
tion. 

In a way, No Day of Triumph is to Negro 
literature what O’Neill’s “The Hairy Ape” was 
to American drama twenty years ago. It was 
courageous of Yank—the American worker, the 
man of brawn—to launch an inquiry into his place 
ld dominated by steam and electricity. 
wn 


in a wol 
And it is cou 
inquiry into his 


the white race. But Yank was elementary, with- 


ageous of Redding to undertake 


place in a world dominated 
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Redding is a middleclass intellectual, a college 
professor. Unlike Yank he does not find that 


is hard; it is merely disillusioning. 


“tinkin’’ 


Redding undertook 


CZ 


tbsidized by a foundation, 
a journey for the purpose of meeting his people. 


Who are they? How do they live? In what ways 
livelihood? How do they 





do thev derive thei 

















feel? He met bankers and miners, physicians 
and diteh diggers, schoolteachers and laundresse 
and he tells their stories simply and honestly. 
Some re g i people; ott re not. Some are 
} € § ( ebellic Bt the re ac € a d ob- 
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Or Rec rs re Neg < € iclans 
“All,” is, “talke he language of pedants 
rly g a dissertation,’ o1 
vathering dat: f , usually a 
Columbia. Too 1 em were mere manip 





ulators of knowledge. Few of them seemed 
to realize that there were great issues abroad in 
the world, or even that there was a war to settle 
them.” This is all true, no doubt; but it echar- 
acterizes American academicians in general, white 
as well as Negro. 

And yet it is wholesome to have these unpleas- 
ant stories and reflections about the American 
Negro. If only beeause it indicates a reaction 
to the romanticizing which has been going on in 
our literature for a quarter of a century. It i 
time that we accept the Negro’s position in our 
society as a challenge to our civilization—not 
because he is either good or bad, picturesque or 
smug, but because no nation can claim to be 
civilized so long as twelve per cent of its people 
remain enslaved. The Negro does not have to be 

to deserve simple justice. Oppression 
and economic—not only degrades the op 
pressed but it brutalizes the oppressor. It is 
good to have Mr, Redding’s findings. Their im 
plications for our way of life are clear 


“goood 
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Racial Laws 


By HEDWIG WACHENHEIM 

LE DROIT RACISTE A L’ASSAUT DE LA 

CIVILISATION. New York: Editions de la 
Maison frangaise, 1943. 137 pages. 


Hse book contains four lectures which were 
ce it the last annual session of the 
Ih ite for Comparative Law at the French 
University, which is affiliated to the New School 
for Social Research. 
Ernest Han 


Semitism in the last two centuries. 


livered ; 


German anti- 
Although re- 
strained. it has always been present, he points 


describes 





out, but Hitler has burst all limitation in his 
great onslaught, Hamburger admonishes us not 
te t the Germans who have incurred persecu- 





opposing the racial attack. although he 
is fully aware of the problem that will face us 
ipon entering a nation whose younger generation 
iolence and has cooperated it 


helpless fon 











against tne 


more than a 


Mr. Gottschalk provides a summary of the anti- 








Se legislation. Unfortunately he does not 
cover the current legislation which seeks virtua 
ation, t it had reached already i 
( e of } 
Pz Jacob t s valuable documents 
¢ secution of in France and the pro- 
yming from the underground as well as 
he Protestant and Catholic clergy 


Jacques Maritain opposes racial law to the 
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By MATTHEW LOW 


oO Favorite Indoor Sport:—We just love getting 
It’s so delightfully maddening chasing after 
passed from hand to hand... . We once 
pre-production finegling which went on before a cert: 
Bros. film (the name shall never darken this column 
finally put before the camera. ... Well, another little bit of busi- 
ness has just come to a dead-end, involvi another Hollywood 
movie. Some scenes in the movie (w! l 


hich is no longer running) 


were in distinct bad taste, politically speaking, offensive to a 
zood number of Americans, and besides that historically 
the actual course of the war... . So we protested. From the Hays 
office, which presumably has some editorial influence on the movies, 
came a letter, signifying helplessness, and recommending the 
Office of War Information film bureau. So the protest was sent 
on. And from Lowell Mellett came a note, indic: g that he 
shared the objection, but stating that the “Government had no 
authority enabling it to take any action in the matter.” So the 
protest was sent on once again, this time to the studio itself, 
And this time the buck was passed to the Army, which apparently 
prepared the material and included it in the script. . . . So far 
we haven’t heard from the Army (except if you want to mention 
a little thing like draft reclassification). 


§ eft-Crems+—Out in Michigan the iabor movement has been 

moving fast to meet new challenges. . The Commies, for 
once tcok an awful beating at the Wayne County Labor Non- 
Partisan convention last week, on everything from the Erlich- 
Alter issue (“a violation of the four freedoms”) and the prospect 
of an independent Labor Party. 

The Michigan CIO conven- 
tion opened this week, and the 
Stalinists are still on the run.... 
The Daily Worker has been run- 
ning the dispatches of Frank 
Rhylick (who used to be a good 
reporter when he worked on 
the N. Y. Post, but now writes 
some of the most garbled and 
tortured stories in the annals of 
journalism), and they sizzle with 
indignation against so-called Hit- 
lerite - Klan - Socialist - Trotzky- 
ite” sabotage. Which simply 
means that the Labor Party hope 
will probably get further en- 
dorsement. and they’re dead-set against that. . . . And here in 
New York the fellow-traveler boys, Mike Quill, Joe Curran, Saul 
Mills & Co., are in for a little shaking up in their CIO Industrial 
Council outfit. From Auto, Textile, Ships, and a group of other 
powerful affiliated unions a challenge is being prepared, which may 
unseat the old crowd of fellow travelers. ... 


the runaround. 
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Fellow-Traveler 


penne to Detroit:—From the file of notes Clark Ryan has sent 

on to us, we get these curious items . The week of the 
race riots Anne Nichol’s face-conscious comedy, Abbie’s Irish Rose, 
did a spectacular business at the Lafayette, pleading for tolerance 
among peoples, ... At the same time Hollywood halted the release 
of the all-Negro film Weather (Bill Robinson. Ethef 
Waters, Lena Horne, Cab Calloway, et. al.).... And the Forrest 
Club in Detroit’s Negro section last Monday night, Louis Jordan’s 
band was completing an engagement. The surrounding streets 
were the scene of a three-hour riot. It was a long time before the 
musicians could get safely back to the hotel. 


Stormy 


* . 


he Widening Scandal:—Lurid is the word for the Vaffatre 

Viereck. His conviction in February, 1942, was set aside last 
March by the Supreme Court. A second trial was begun a few 
weeks ago, and cut short by the disqualification of a juror. The 
third and current trial began last Friday. . And names of the 
great and near-great, living and deceased, continue to cascade into 
the records of German Agent George Sylvester Viereck. Elizabeth 
Dilling bought thousands of copies of Viereck iiterature from 
their Flanders-Hall Publishing Co. front. Prescott Dennett was 
a distributing agent for Congressional groups. , . . Letters from 
prominent Washington thanking Denne 
into the record. Ex-Senator Rush Holt was identified as the author 
0 f“Who’s Who Among the Warmongers,” published at Viereck’s 
direction. Representative Stephen A. Day of Illi 





politicos, were read 


ois was identified 

as the author of “We Must Save the Republic,” the manu- 
script of which was received “in terrible shape,” badly in need 
of “rewriting into English.” . 


> * * 


H’ Come?—There was a time when Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 

could be taken in by very few politicos. We were surprised 
to note in the Tribune the other day her commendation of the 
Teachers’ Union for volunteering to spe ir one-week summer- 
school assignment as playground leaders. so took to task the 
Teachers’ Guild for refusing. “Men are ing in the jungles 
of the Pacific,” the formula run so playground service is a 
patriotic duty jut there happens to be a list of trained, licensed 
ippointment! The use of un- 
rs is not only unsatisfactory, 
reduce 
still further the recreation appropriations . The current Commie 






playground supervisors waiting fo 
trained, constantly changing volunte 


but will encourage the Mayor and other budget-cutters to 


orgie of patriotism will not stop even at scab labor 


= marae & Co.:—Capitol critics say that those recent remarks 

by Clare Luce on U. S. foreign policy were only a bowdlerized 
version of Walter Lippmann’s book on the same subject a 
Donald Adams is returning to the N. Y. 7 Book Revieu 
Robert Van Gelde ntinue as acting editor, and Adams will 
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", . «One of Europe's most cruciai problems .. . 


preewrsy 
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BLSK} 


That Polish Frontier —The Full 
Story of the Quarrel With Stalin 


By WACLAW LEDNICKI 
Professor, University of Cracow, University of 
Brussels, Now at Harvard 
OLAND’S most important problem is still, 
as it has been for centuries, that of Russian- 
Polish relations. But it is 2!so Russia’s most 
important problem. 
That is why General Wladislaw Sikorski’s 
+s initiative in reestablishing normal relations with 
Russia immediately after Hitler’s attack was 
80 significant a move. It was a proof of great 
political realism, as well as great civic courage. 
Sikorski preserved harmony among the United 
Nations and facilitated the approach to Russia. 
It was courageous because it was not easy to 
‘shake hands with Stalin after his move into 
Poland in 1939 during the collaboration with 
Hitler; and what he had done in Poland in 
1940. and ’41—the deportation of two million 
Polish citizens to Siberia. the joint proclamation 
- with Germany announcing the annihilation of 
the Polish State,-conscription in the Red Army 
of Polish citizens residing on Polish territory 
occupied by .the USSR, executions, arrests, 
religious persecutions, forced plebiscites, ill- 
treatment of Polish prisoners of war. 
* * * 
am the same time Sikoski made another step 
i n a different direction—toward preliminary 
agreements for a Central European federation. 
The. Federation of Central European nations 
which, would create a state of one hundred 
million people, could be a powerful factor for 
peace in Central Europe. This war has shown 
that a separate, small Poland cannot play the 
peaceful role that was for centuries the glory 
of the Polish-Lithuanian-Ruthenian Common- 
wealth. And that is why Sikorski took the in- 





Waclaw Lednicki is a distinguished Polish 
democrat and historian now on the faculty of 
Harvard University. Son of a distinguished 
Polish statesmen who collaborated in the Feb- 
ruary democratic revolution in Russia, Prof. 
Lednicki, spent his childhood and adolescence 
in the Katyn forest, the place where the al- 
leged Polish Officers’ graves were found by 
Dr. Goebbels. 

Prof. Lednicki has been a close student of 
Russian culture and Russian-Polish relations 
for the past twenty years. He has taught at 
the universities of Wilno, Cracow and Brus- 
sels in Europe. 





itiative in this directicn. But the first condition 
was peaceful collaboration with Russia. This 
collaboration would assure to Russia a better 
guarantee of security on her Western borders 
than any changes in geographical frontiers 
eould give. Here again the Polish Government 
gave proof of the international thinking. 

It was natural to. believ, after the German 
attack on Russia, that the Soviet-German Trea- 
ties of 1939, dividing Poland between Germany 
and Russia, had lost their validity. It was 
quite justifiable to believe, after the conclusion 

, of the Polish-Soviet Agreement (July 30, 1941) 
that these treaties had lapsed. Indeed, in the 
Polish-Soviet Agreement we find the fcllowing: 
“The government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics recognizes the Soviet-German 
treaties. of 1939 as to territorial changes in 
Poland as having lost their validity.” 

General enthusiastic 
caused by the 
‘ went to Russia to meet Stalin. 
advocate of: Russian military proposals in con- 
Rection: with the necessity of establishing a 
“second front.” In speeches and interviews he 
expressed his admiration for the resistance of 

the Russian army, and preached a full coopera- 

tion with Russia. 
Those who have never read the pathetic letters 
of Polish citizens deported to Siberia, all of 


Sikorski in. an mood 
uccessful outcome of his efforts 


He became an 





them in abject poverty—and seeing in thi 
settlement the first hope of life and liberty, 
those who have not seen thousands of Poles, 
ragged and barefoot, who walked from _ the 
Arctic zone to Kuibyshev to enroll in the fight 
jing units, cannot realize the tragic paradox of 


this enthusiasm 





— task Was enormous He had to 
to organize a Polish Relief for the two 
million déported, f and libe il] iso 
ers of war, to rebuild the Pol y Russia 
and lastly to loca e several thousands of officers 
seattered in groups all over Russia. Before long 
his task in Russia became very difficult. The 
Soviet Government raised al rt of obstacle 
as' to the liberation of the deported Polish 
citizens. 

This went on parallel to the continually r 
eurrent problem of the R ian-Poll frontier 
despite the Russian-Polish Treaty, which d 
facto and de tre restored the P h frentie. 


of 1939. 
In this manner the Russian Government 
) 


advanced the conception that all the Ge- 
ported Polish citizens must now be con- 
sidered Russian. Long months were spent 
in futile and painful discussions. Finally 
the Russian Government proposed a “con 
cession” which also was unacceptable, 
namely that only those Poles who were of 
Polish race might be given back their 
Pelish. citizenship. Ukrainians, Lithuanians, 
White Ruthenians and Jews found them- 


MK 


selves excluded from this “accorded” privi- 
lege. 

Soon after articles, pictures, books, official and 
popular publications appeared, in which Polish 
cities such as Wilno and Lwow were mentioned 
as “essentially Russian.” Drastic sabotage sur- 
rounded the organization of Polish military 
units and the Polish Government could never 
obtain a satisfactory answer with regard to the 
fate of about ten thousand officers whose where- 
abouts ‘Were unknown. The greatest difficulties 
were experienced in tracing the libraries and 
collections evacuated from Poland. 

Finally, the Soviet Government began a year 
ago a diplomatic campaign to obtain the recogni- 
tion of its annexations in Poland. A press of- 
fensive was started in which Poland was repre- 
sented as a trouble-maker who raised territorial 
issues, 

As a matter of fact who was it that raised 
these questions? It is pertinent to remark that 
for about twenty years, since the Treaty of 
Riga to the very outbreak of the war, Russia 
never contested her Eastern frontiers. Quite the 
contrary, in many treaties, pacts, declarations 
she confirmed Polish rights to this territories. 
Now the proponents of the Soviet thesis in- 
sinuated that Russia’s demands were justified 
and Poland was acting in bad faith by resisting 
Russia’s claims, 

How could a Pole feel in this situation? Po- 
land was the first country to defy Hitler at the 
risk of war, After the end of the campaign in 
Poland, when the Soviet and German armies 
pinched off opposition, the Polish nation con- 
tinued the fight. The most powerful under- 
ground movement was started in Poland. Poles 
were and still are fighting in every land, on 
every sea, in every sky! 

It is to be further remarked that the only 
country among the United Nations to advance 
territorial claims is Russia, and that her claims 
are against one of her own allies, and that she 
is the most territorially saturated country in 
the world, possessing a sixth of the earth’s 
surface and being at the same time the least 


populated one. 


HAT are Russia’s arguments? First of all 

the Russian government speaks continually 
of strategic necessity. Of what importance can 
it be for Russia to extend her length of seven 
thousand miles by a minute hundred? The fron- 
tier of 1939 went through the Pinsk marshes, 
which proved to be a very serious strategic 
obstacle in the German-Russian campaign. On 
the other hand, the Bug river where Russia 
would like to establish new frontier is in no 
sense a military barrier, for it is a very narrow 
river which runs through vast fields and areas 
of sand. Further, when the German military 
power has been liquidated, there will be no real 
danger for Russia from the West, as none of 
her small neighbors would be able to commit 
an act of agression against her. There is an- 
other point: from 19 to 1939 Hitler made 
several proposals to Poland for a joint invasion 
of Russia. Despite territory offers in western 
Russia which Hitler promised to Poland, she 
never accepted his proposals. Thus even under 
favorable conditions Poland had no desire to 
invade Russia. 

The Soviets, and that part of the press in this 
country which supports them, constantly stress 
the fact that the Polish territories taken by 
Stalin in 1939 are “esentially Russian.” They 
are not and they never have been. From an 
ethnographical point of view these territories 
are mixed, with Poles being the numerically 
largest group—Poles 5,274,000; Ukrainians and 
Ruthenians 4,529,000; White Rutheniars 1,123,- 
000; Jews 1,109,000; Russian 150,000; Germans 
89,000; Lithuanians 84,000; Czechs 35,000; some 
Armenians, Karaites and Tartars. These figures 
conform to the findings of the American Peace 




















Commission of 1919 and to the investigations of 
Professor Robert H. Lord. 

From the historical point of view these terri- 
tories belong to the Polish-Lithuanian-Ruthen- 
ian Commonwealth for several centuries, and in 
S cities as Wilno and Lwow every church, 
Ci c, Protestant and Orthodox, every syna- 
gogue, every museum, not to mention the two 
famous Polish niversities founded by the 
Polish kings Stefan Batory and Jan Kazimierz, 
eve yuil gv, was put there by Polish hands. 

ties at an early date became great 

ural centers. From these Eastern 

id come to the najority of the 

ry e Jagellonien dynasty, 

wicz, Slowacki, Sienkiewicz, Kosci- 

ski, Pilsudski, Paderewski. These 

erritories have coex d vith Pcland for 
everal centuries, and onl i of them, 
hird partition of Poland, ever passed 
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"O Mountaineer" 


















































A Short Story 


last months of “work.” 


sometimes found in them old friends. I am 
should know may slip from my memory. 1 
late.” I have felt and am keenly aware that 


edge of my brain. The bullet is so heavy that 
soon I will no longer be able to stand. Yet I 


I happened to read in a book by a Spanish 
author: “The poplar does not die because it 


tacks it because the poplar wants to die.” 
the plains? 
the air heavy over it. 


haps even other thoughts. 


strums his guitar. 
I spoke of the months of “work.” 


paniment of the guitar’s bass strings. 
and far away. 

of my work would be. 
other 


propaganda material and of 


+ o 


had owned the entire valley. 


of year. 


pheasants, the wild grouse, and 
specimens of mountain goat. 


end postcards to her city friends. 
point of view of our “work,” 








By STEFANO TERRA 

I ENRICO BARD, write on these pages of 
the things that happened to me during these 
Certainly I am not 
moved by any will to greatness, because, as 
all can see, I am no writer, even if for years 
I have read the most disparate books and have 


writing only because so many things someone 
have felt for some time as if “it were all too 


soon not even brandy will sharpen the dulling 











expect little from our friend the doctor. Once 


has been attacked by dry rot but dry rot at- 


And then, how does one manage to live in 
I know that for us mountaineers 
the plain is little more than a flat prison with 
Men have another man- 
ner of speaking down here, other faces, per- 


“One only lives once, and few there are 
who know how to live that once,” says Ar- 
mando, the half-wit of the community, as he 


During 
these months I lived my one and only life, 
as Armando truly calls it to the deep accom- 
What 
happened before meant little to anyone, and 
even to me it seems like something insipid 


When I reached the hunting preserve up 
above the town, I knew clearly what the nature 
It consisted in organiz- 
ing, together with a few smugglers of the dis- 
trict, the passage into Italy of anti-Fascist 
things, 
heavier by far than the simple printed page. 


HE hunting preserve, which had served us 

as a cover for some time and permitted us 
to live disguised as game wardens, belonged 
to a group of big business men and industrial- 
ists from C. who had taken over the territory 
to indemnify themselves in part for the losses 
they had suffered due to the bankruptey of a 
great noble family which, in time gone by, 
These newly rich 
yanted to come and hunt here at certain times 
That is why the area had to be 
patrolled by two men whose job it was, aside 
from acting as guardians of the place, to su- 
pervise the preservation and raising of the 
some rare 


When the hunting season came, however, 
these fine people preferred, at the last mo- 
ment, to go to more populous resorts where 
there were huge hotels in which the head of 
the family could, in a certain sense, continue 
his business deals, while the daughters of the 
house could find husbands and the wife could 
From the 
the place was 


A Tale of the Italian Underground 


therefore ideal, especially as the preserve 
ended, along one side, a few yards from the 
border, 

The upper valley is sparsely populated and 
even less widely known. The means of com- 
munication are difficult and hence political and 
financia! supervision are relatively slight. 

My predecessor, Vincenzo Ripa, had done 
good work but was obliged, after a long hard 
winter to leave his post because he contracted 
severe rheumatism during the many white 
nights he had spent in the open air. 

When I came, Pietro received me affably. 
He had that patient, stolid look of the Vene- 
tian worker who can be found on every con- 
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"Death in Italy" 


N this issue 

we present 
ihe first part 
of another 
story by Stef- 
ano Terra. His 
first contribu- 
tion, taken 
from “Morte 
Di Italiani,” published several months ago 
in Cairo, has attracted wide attention. 
Written by an Italian worker, who has 
served in the revolutionary underground, 
and now waits with the anti-fascist exiles 
in North Africa for the day to strike back 
against Fascism, these tales chronicle day- 
to-day life in a land darkened by a ty- 
ranny which is now crumbling. 





Further installments, translated by Miss 
Frances Keene, will appear in following 
issues, 
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struction job. He liked to talk in a low voice 
as he sat by the fire. He explained and de- 
scribed at length the terrain on which we were 
to work together, the men with whom we 
would have to deal and the nature of the 
enemy we must face. 
k * tk 
HE enemy consisted in the triple cordon of 
border patrol, customs guards and cara- 
bineers. 

The first are the most dangerous because 
they are a sort of élite guard of Mussolini 
detailed to the outposts. This praetorian guard 
was actually established after Lucetti’s at- 
tempt on Mussolini’s life. Lucetti had come 
to Rome from France, after having crossed the 
mountains clandestinely over the French bor- 
der. Thus their chief job is to fire on sight at 
any suspicious element discovered within the 
range of a few hundred yards of the border. 
During the early years, this militia was made 
up in large part of ex-squadron members who, 
finding themselves a few years after the March 
on Rome without bribery from those big’ busi- 
ness men who had formerly paid them, had 
enrolled in this special corps, attracted to it 
by a certain absence of military discipline and, 
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above all, by the high pay they received in 
comparison with the other mercenary organi- 
zations of the Black Shirts. = 

With the passage of time, the hard and 
solitary life had alienated certain of these 
men who had been substituted by unemployed 
mountaineers. These, ashamed of their new 
work, asked to be sent to areas far from their 
homes. 

Other men, men who had failed and who 
were younger, more or less on the order of 
adventurers, had come from the cities believ- 
ing thus to find in the border patrol a home- 
made Foreign Legion. 

The customs guards are in charge of the 
customs and are detailed principally to con- 
trolling the activities of the smugglers. The 
men of this corps certainly do not love the 
mountains because they largely are from the 
South and have entered the service only be- 
cause they feel they have finally struck on a 
sure thing with a “pension.” The cold and the 
hardships of nature often cause them to slack 
on the job. Often the patrols of this Royal 
Militia sleep the deep sleep of the weary in 
their straw ticking just when they should be 
out pounding their beats. Every so often, the 
smugglers carry out certain traditional ven- 
dettas and tie up the customs guardsmen 
whom they have found asleep, like so many 
dead soldiers to the nearest tree, of course 
taking with them their muskets and cartridge 
belts. 

The other soldiers of the King, the cari- 
bineers, are detailed to local affairs; they walk 
about two by two and look askance at Musso- 
lini’s militia. 





“ * - 

LL the males of the area are smugglers. 

Never within the memory of man has it 
happened that a youth of the region was able 
to take a bride without first having made a 
goodly number of trips, carrying on his back 
the traditional “bricolla,” a kind of knapsack 
shaped like a duffle bag filled with sugar and 
coffee. 

For healthly men who after the prohibition 
of summer migration for work had gone into 
effect could no longer work abroad, contraband 
remained no longer an act of daring but the 
one means of earning a livelihood for wife and 
children. The pay is wretched and the risks 
great: exploiters from the plains come up reg- 
ularly to collect the smuggled coffee and sugar 
at very low prices. To this must be added the 
losses caused by some chance meeting with the 
border patrol or with the customs guards. In 
these cases, the only thing to do is to abandon 
the booty, and let the “bricolla” slip from one’s 
shoulders in order to be free to run. Without 
his knapsack, it is an admitted fact that a 
smuggler is unfindable: every tree, every stone 
is so well known that in a few leaps up the 
mountain side the mountaineer has thrown his 
pursuers off the track. In desperate cases 
of encirclement, the contrabandeer clasps his 
knees, rolls himself into a kind of ball and 
hurtles down the slope. When, against tradi- 
tion, the guards stop him with a fusilade, it 
spells ruin: a few years of prison and then 
flight to a foreign country without any chance 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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In Wartime England 





The People Speak on Post-War Living 


By TOM HARRISSON 
Special to tus tew LEADER 

ONDON, England.—During the last couple 

of months, war news has again occupied 

the most prominent place in topics of conver- 
sation of the British people; at the same time, 
publie reactions to the Churchill speech on 
post-war reconstruction and the Four-Year 
Plan, and a fourth War Budget, suggest that 
the great majority have their personal prob- 
lems and the future world very much in mind. 
In fact, a conflict exists between the need 
for early reconstruction plans, and the need 
for getting on with the war. 

The Budget 

HE fourth War Budget estimated the cost 

of the war at £15 million a day. The most 

striking characteristic is that Sir Kingsley 
Wood increased the taxes on all the items 
where the people expected an increase. It was 
the most “expected” budget of the war. No one 
expected an increase on income tax, through 
Which over half of each taxable pound is al- 
ready paid back to the Exchequer. But work- 
ing men knew their tobacco and their beer 
would be taxed. Increase in tax on spirits, 
luxuries and entertainments were also ex- 
pected. The main reaction of the public was 
more apathetic than to previous war budgets. 
About a quarter were generally critical, com- 
pared with half who criticized the tobacco tax 
increase, 

This latter brought out quite bitter class 
feelings, working men complaining that 
such increases hit them much harder than 
people of higher income grades. 75% of 
smokers said they would reduce their 
smoking. 

The tax on beer was not so keenly felt, and 
went down rather indifferently. The fact that 
luxuries, spirits and entertainment were fur- 
ther taxed did not produce any criticism, and 
nearly everyone was glad to see the income 
tax unchanged. Perhaps the most popular 





feature was that the tax was removed from 
utility clothing. 

Suggestions put forward were mostly for an 
increase of E. P. tax, and taxes on bicycles, 
dancing and radio were also suggested. On 
the whole this Budget excited considerably less 
interest than usual. Only 16° of those inter- 
viewed knew on the Monday that the Budget 
speech was due on that day. 

It was felt to be one more routine war 
inconvenience, making life a little more 
difficult, but not radical enough to excite 
people to extreme of feeling. 

x * ‘ 


Churchill's Reconstruction Speech 
HE great majority of a London sample 
questioned on their attitudes to Churchill’s 
now celebrated speech on March 21st, had 
either heard or read something of the speech 
when interviewd the following day. As usual 
women knew much less about it than men. 
Among those who knew about it, opinions were 
distributed as follows: 
Men Women Total 
)» 


Thought speech good 42% 64% 53% 


Thought speech bad 35 15 25 
No opinion 23 21 22 


This shows the usual sex pattern on political 
pronouncements, with men more critical, 
women more accepting. 

A higher proportion than usual thought 
Churchill's speech bad, and the main reas- 
on for disapproval were firstly that this 
was not the time for making speeches 
about reconstruction, and secondly that it 
was mere words: 

“Rather disappointing. I didn’t think he’d 
come on future policy.”” (Man, 40, artisan 
class.) 

“It wasn’t very convincing. I don’t think 
you can plan now as so much depends on the 
way the war ends.” (Woman, 35, middle class.) 

“Tt was all a world of dreams to come.” 
(Woman, 45, artisan class.) 
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Looking 
Ahead 


The British people 
are thinking about 
how things will be 


after the war... . 











Favorable remarks were mostly of a vague 
kind. 

The most appreciated parts of the speech 
were the Four-Year Plan and Churchill’s ad- 
vice to get on with the war first. Least liked 
parts were his reference to the duration of the 
war, and his remarks about the Beveridge Re- 
port. Only just over half of those interviewed 
thought Churchill largely in favor of the 
Beveridge Plan, and some of these were not 
very sure. His reference to the length of the 
war accelerated a growing tendency to think 
that the war would go on for a long time. 
The Four-Year Plan was outlined at a time 
when post-war reconstuction was heavily pub- 
lished and in most people’s minds. 

Unfavorable reactions came mostly from 
those who thought it empty words, and 
some who thought it needed to be carried 
out more speedily: 

“Sounds all right in theory.” (Man, 35, 
artisan class.) 

“More talk.” (Man, 50, artisan class.) 

“A clever use of political phrases mean- 
ing nothing in particular. The four-year 
plan gives it a nice Russian flavor.” (Man, 
55, upper class.) 

“I think soldiers will want something 
quicker.” (Man, 35, artisan class.) 

‘ * * 


A’ a time when a spate of surveys and re- 

construction plans are being produced by 
experts in every field, it may be interesting 
to look at Mass Observation’s survey of work- 
ing people’s ideas of their needs, and their 
present housing standards. 

The extensive survey carried out by Mass 
Observation covered many hundreds of homes 
in London and some of our provincial cities, 
in garden cities and housing estates, in old- 
fashioned houses and blocks of flats. The maj- 
rity of persons in the areas studied are broadly 
satisfied with their home. Only one person 
in seven actively dislikes the place they live 
in, but this does not mean they have nothing 
to complain about. They have built up an at- 

inside their which brings 
satisfaction despite inconveniences of architec- 
ture and design, which transcends even in- 
adequate plumbing, bad lighting, and discom- 
fort. 

Very few British homes, and especially 
working-class homes, possess the house- 
hold appliances and labor-saving devices 
which are widely taken for granted in the 
United States. Refrigerators, electric 
cookers and vacuum cleaners are still a 
luxury in most’ working-class homes. 
Houses are usually heated by coal fires; 
central heating is not in any demand, and 
is installed only in large blocks of flats 
or in the houses of the well-to-do. 

For the j English housewives the 
kitchen is the key point of the house. The 
housewife spends much ef her day there, and 
the kitchen is where the family eats, relaxes 
and piays. Only slightly over half the kitchens 
were considered satisfactory, and a large num- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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What’s Happened to the ‘Southern Liberals’? 





it (HAM Lt 
By CY W. RECORD 


Atlanta, Georgia. 

N no other section of the the 

war made such a heavy and voleanic impact 
as in the Deep South. This is true perhaps 
because in no other section were the habits of 
living, thinking, and doing, so firmly implanted, 
unquestionably practiced, or so encrusted with 
the ways of the past. Much is happening now, 
and quickly. Older industries—textiles, iron and 
coal, and lumber, have been rapidly expanded. 
New plant facilities for the production of ships, 
munitions, and aireraft, have been constructed 
hastily and manned with sharecroppers and day 
laborers. New war-time wages are flowing into 
long-empty, lean hands. Hundreds of thousands 
of persons have migrated from the rural! to the 
urban industrial centers—seeking jobs and find- 
ing them at heretofore undreamed-of rates of 
pay. 

They move from the plantations of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta into the shipyards of Pascagoula 
and New Orleans; fro mthe red hills of West- 
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HE SOUTH” 
—the phrase 
is usually writ- 
tenincapitals oA C 
and quotation ; UNE AY 
marks—has been (Ya SS A\\ 
a unique factor N 
in American life 
since the begin- 
ning of the colo- 
nies. Its culture 
has been of a dif- a 
ferent blend; its economy antagonistic to 
national interests; its politics separatist 
and reactionary, dominated by absentee 
industrial agents and ambitious politicians 
who play demagogic roles. 

Over the past twenty years Southern 
intellectuals have sought to give a cultural 
unity to the loose, disparate and despair- 
ing mood of the South. In the early de- 
pression years a group of writers, headed 
by Herbert Agar, Alien Tate, Donald Dav- 
idson and others issued a manifesto called 
“I Take My Stand” which scored the evil 
effects of industriailsm on Southern cul- 
ture. 

In later years, under the impact of the 
New Deal, the intellectuals’ mood shifted 
to politics, and a new group arose, the 
Southern Liberals, composed primarily of 
newspaper editors and _ publicists, w ho 
sought to work out a policy which would 
harmonize race relations and swerve the 
South into a politically liberal course. 


country has 
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this ae- 
Virginius 
Jennings 


Among the moving spirits in 
tion were Jonathan Daniels, 
Dabney, John Temple Graves, 
Perry, Mark Etheridge, 

But the war has moved too fast for them. 
A rapid industrialization has pitched the 
Negroes into the factories, given them a 
greater measure of economic independence 
and has tended to break down segregation 
barriers. The result has been friction and 
explosion. 

In this crisis what has been the attitude 
of the potentially powerful group of South- 
ern Liberals? Cy W. Record contends they 
have failed and tells the reason why. Mr. 
Record, a young Southern writer, was on 
the staff of the Manpower Commission in 
Atlanta. He recently entered the U. S. 
Army. 
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ern Alabama into the varied war industries of 
Mobile; from the mountains of Georgia and the 
Carolinas into Savannah and Wil- 
mington and Norfolk, Brunswick Panama 
City. These developments and many more, too, 
have breaking 
the 


and 
occupational and 
giving a new emphasis to those 
ways latent. 

Generally, the effect of such develop- 
ments has been to step up to a very rapid 
rate many of the trends and changes only 
slightly noticeable in the South during the 
impoverished and economically lean years 
of peace. And so varied and deep are their 
implications, that even the self-proclaimed 
experts on the South do not pretend to 
understand them. If the poor and oft-times 
hungry “red-neck” is bewildered by the size 
of his pay check, the ways of city life, his 
changed occupational role, he is not alone. 
For confusion and bewilderment character- 
ize other groups as well—the business men, 
the industrialists, the long-adjusted indus- 
trial worker, the middle-class and profes- 
sional groups, and the Southern liberals. 


Charleston, 





: 
and 
created profound disturbances, 
individual’s continuity 
past, 


with his social 
tensions, 


that 





crea g new 


were al- 





ORE bewildered than perhaps any other 

groups in the South, are the so-called 
“decent white people” and that poorly de- 
fined collection of college professors, intel- 
lectuals, Y.W.C.A. Secretaries, and 
paper editors known as “Southern liberals.” 
The liberals have been caught woefully off- 
guard, unprepared to measure the impact 
of the war in terms of their varied peace- 
time aims, and unable to channel their gen- 
uine humanitarian impulses into the stream 
of rapid social and economic change. They 
have been confronted directly and for the 
first time with the actualization of certain 
aspects of their programized aims—in- 
creased economic opportunities for Negroes, 
a partial letting down of the heavy bars 
of segregation, the growth of trade unions, 
the further use of Federal authority. But 
they appear to be frightened by the pros- 
pects and potentials of these developments 


news- 














and the groups who are behind them. 

These fears betray a tragic absence of flex- 
ibility and staying power. Southe liberals 
have always thought } terms ol g-range 
programs of bestowing up t} Negroes and 
poor rural whites and re certa priv- 
ileges, and they v oo ofte rht of thei 
own roles in terms of controlling this grad 
process—not of forming functiona] attachments 
to or participating with the people who then 
selves would be the ( nple- 
menting their aims. The t ght. for instance 
that Negroes, organized and le by their ow 
leaders, might make nmediate demands f 
certain rights and prepare mvlement suc} 
demands is shocking to the liberal tempera 
ment, not to say terrifying But more of this 
later. 

Our proclaimed war aims in the international 





practices in the 
customs in 


operation 


sphere, and many war-time 
domestic arena, threaten numerous 
Southern life. The construction a: 
of war production 
superimposes a rapid industrial- 
ization and relatively high wage rates upon an 
impoverished rural background. The intense de- 
mands growing out of Iubor shortages portend 
a further modification of employment policies 
and labor relations that has significent implica- 
tions for the pattern of industrial paternalism. 
At the same time it gives the Negro new (but 
quite limited) economic opportunities and a 
growing sense of self-sufficiency that enables 


industries in this section 


condition of 


a severance of his close dependence on, and 
subordination to, the white community. 
Many customs and traditions are thus 
challenged. The logic of things and events 


pricks an inflated Southern ideology, an 
ideology which was already suspect among 
many of its adherents who defended its vir- 
tues in the light of day, but wondered and 


doubted them in the long night. No one 
‘an read Dos Passos’ account in -Harpers 


of the Mobile shipyard workers, or South- 
ern rural women on a bus, or his description 
of Negro laborers without realizing that the 
seemingly trivial and insignificant events 
of daily war-time living, work, and travel, 
are pregnant with many implicit meanings 
for which, for want of a better term, we 
summarize as the “Southern tradition.” 
And there is a Southern tradition whose 
origin can be traced and whose specific manifes- 
tations can be measured. This tradition had 
its earlier origins in the two centuries of slav- 
ery preceding the Civil War, while its more 
current aspects and practices derive from the 
Civil War and ensuing reconstruction period. 
Central in this tradition is the body of belief 
with reference to the role of the Negro in South- 
ern white culture. White Southerners cemented 
in their beliefs and practices by common denial 
during the reconstruction period, hold certain 
unquestioned ideas on this matter. They may 
be untrue from a formal scientific viewpoint. 
They may be contradictory, and seemingly, mut 
ually exclusive. But few white 
fancy themselves as practitioners of the 





Southerners 
meth- 


OUS of science, 


5 lagen white Southerner, for 
the N i 


that rro is harmless 
needing the paternal guidance of superior 
Anglo-Saxon. At believes 
that the Negro is vicious and cunning, quick to 
tuke the 
ulong the road to “social equality.” 


believes 
childlike, 


instanee, 





and 





the 


the same time he 


advantage of slightest opportunity 
He slogan- 
2s as “They are 


izes his beliefs by such phrase 
but follows it with “if you 





” 





just like children 






give one an inc he will take a mile.” He de- 
clares that the Southern Negro is “the happiest 
people on earth,” and confesses his envy of his 


shiftless and irresponsible role, and yet he is 
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violence, if 


y consecrated, through 
necessary, to “keeping the Nigger in his place. 
He believes that the Negro is shiftless and 
lazy, but he employs him to do which 
he would not do because it is considered beneath 
his dignity as a white man. He believes that 
the Negro is diseased, yet trusts him with the 
most intimate task of keeping his house, pre- 
paring his food, or caring for his child. He 
believes the Negro is incapable of much educa- 
tional advance, but he concedes the “smartness” 
of a young field hand who went East to college 
and became a successful lawyer. He decries 
the efforts of “Yankee reformer and their 
programs to “uplift” the Negro and “disrupt” 


completely 


jobs 








the Southern “tradition,” but he feels deeply 
and defensively his own guilt and failure in 
having done so little. He castigates the Negro 
press for “agitating” the Negroes, but in his 
own mind he knows hat the grounds upon 


which seed fall are fertilized by his own failure 


and indifference, He taiks of solving problems 


of race relations in terms of generations and 
centuries by bestowing privileges, but he op- 
poses the slightest self-directed effort in the 


present. 





He proclaims his support of “equal but ‘e- 
gated” economic, political, and edueational op- 
portunities, but he restricts the Negro to the 
most menial and unskilled jobs and denies him 
training opportunities, denies him the right to 
vote and oppresses him with southern justice, 


provides three months a year elementary school- 


". .. The race issue has become explosive . . 





ing for the black child, while lacking a first- 

Negro college in the whole section. 

The White Southerner prayerful sends 
his son to war, takes seriously the aims of 
freedom for France and the principality of 
Luxembourg, hates Hitler with a deep and 
active violence, and buys War Bends and 
Stamps. But France and Luxembourg are 
far away, and as far as he knows, all their 
people are white like himself. 

He looks wide-eyed and mad at the newsreel 
account of the First Lady’s greeting the Pres- 
ident of the Liberian Republic, and then he 
seoffs at the almost unimaginable things re- 
quired by the formalities of diplomacy, while 
With the fact that 
his Congressional representatives listened to the 
House. In Birmingham, 
representatives of and order 
Hitler Ger- 
Negro 
‘leased after long hours of ques- 
“If Hitt 


} 
leving you 


rate 


consoling himself none of 
Barclay speech in the 
Alabama, the 

young 
Jew, for 


law 


arrest a girl, a refugee from 


muny, a eating in a cafe, and 


before being 





out of 
with 


tioning she is told, ran you 
Germany for be ought to eat 
Niggers, then Hitler ain’t so bad.” 
HE war and certain promises of the peace 
to follow, emphasize the neurotic con- 
tradictions in the makeup of white South- 
ern man. The dictates of manpower short- 
age require the use of skilled 
high-paying larger 
numbers in further 
matters 


Negrees in 
and in 
jobs. 


positions 
unskilled 


the Federal 


ever 
The 
exercise of power in 





The Post-War Economy 





ive Trouble Areas —Key 


By ALVIN HANSEN 
If 

OW, at the this war, I 
quite plain what we are going to be con- 
fronted with is going to be explained pretty 
much by what happens in these five areas, and 
I have already that in some of these 
areas we car very large demand in 
construction. this 
both in government and private industry—lI find 
that they believe that the construction industry 
will be seriously deflated at the end of the war. 
It will be running at such a low level that it 
will time to build it up even though we 
plan now to build it up and there is, I find, a 
general belief that in the first year it may be 
that we cannot bring construction up higher 
than say 6 to 7 billion dollars, which would be 
very considerably below the construction at the 


end of think it is 


indicated 
expect a 
The people 


vorking in area, 


take 


end of the last war if one takes into account our 
lurger economy today, our larger population and 
our higher productivity. 

But I think we should deliberately plan to 
build up construction immediately at the end of 
the war because, in my judgment, we are going 
to find in certain areas inflationary tendencies, 
notably in the inventory area, the net export 
surplus area—that is to say food, foodstuffs 
and the like—and consumers’ durables. In those 


areas we shall have inflationary tendencies, 
whereas in other areas we shall have a very 
large amount of unemployment despite this 


large demand in these special areas. 

That may surprise some, and I think that 
there has been some erroneous reasoning, 
particularly with reference te the accumu- 
lated deferred demand in consumers dur- 
ables. It has been thought that this demand 
would be so vast that it would very largely 
take care of the reemployment problem. 
That is quite untrue for the reason that the 
very companies that produce the consumers’ 
durables, take the automobile companies— 


they will be employing at the end of this 
year for war work outside, not including 
the new bomber plants—the automobile 


companies will be employing about a mil- 


lion workers in peak wartime employ- 

ment. 

The automobile companies have never em- 
ployed more than about 550,000 workers at a 
very hi level of activity of those industries 








in peace time. It is not likely that they will 
employ more than 700,000 or 750,000 workers. 
I would think we will have in the Re- 


conversion Period a spotty situation where 
there are strong inflationary periods in part 
of the industry which will give us inflation 
unless we control prices and retain our con- 
trol in that interval at the same time there 
is unemployment elsewhere. ‘And it is for 
that reason that I believe we should plan 
deliberately now to build up construction, 
to build up housing and public works im- 
mediately at the end of the war in order 
to facilitate reemployment in these other 
areas. 

If we facilitate reemployment in these other 
then we can be sure that the 
the general activity help to 


the areas 


also 
will 


that must 


areas, 
stimulus to 


reabsorb labor in absorb a 


very large part of the workers dismissed from 
military forces and from manufacturing, namel 
trade and service industries. Some will vo 
back to agriculture. 


How fo Clear the Road 
FTER 
going to try to predict—but after two, three 

or four years, I think we can be sure that there 

will be a tremendous decline in the expenditures 
durables. Inventories, inventory 

will fall again to zero sooner o1 

later, and our net export will very 

drastically decline. When that time comes, there 

Iinvest- 


two, three, or four years—I am not 


on consumers’ 
accumulation 
surplus 
will also be, very probably, a decline in 
ment in equipment and the one area that will 
have to be stepped up in that very 
sharply if we are going to prevent 
ployment is the construction field. 

I would think that probably from a long run 
standpoint, it might be well to attempt to 
stabilize the construction industry, rather than 


period 


mass unem- 


attempt to make it the balance wheel for the 
entire economy. If, however, we succeeded in 
stabilizing the construction industry, we would 
have performed an enormous stabilizing task, 


because, if you look at construction in the past, 




















it has been most violently fluctuating and to 
tabilize the construction industry would mean 
a very violent fluctuat in public works con- 
struction, offsetting the fluctuatior in the 
private sector in this area. I think from the 
long run standpoint, may well be what we 
cught to aim at is stal ation of this industry. 
Nevertheless, the probiem of solving the mass 
unemployment will depend in that period so 
heavily upon construction that I would be in- 
clined to think because of the peculiar bulge 
that the war has given us that it would be 
desirable to plan to step up construction to 
i higher level, definitely a higher level, tha 
we could hope perma ently to maintain. 
There are areas of construction which are 
relativel short term projects which could be 
parti rly thrown in in this special period 
and which could be taken out in the subsequent 
per ior vhen agai 1 would be estored 
more or less in these ther areas. 
So that I would think that it would be 

the part of wisdom to plan a very large 





pen “Ry 


Bn ~ 


o Prosperity 


public works and public development pro- 
gram, to have this blueprinted, ready to go, 
in order that we might have a program of 
construction in the Depression period when 
depression will be threatening, seriously 
threatening, possibly a total volume of con- 
struction of, say, something like 18 billion 
dollars. 





J think that is not an extreme figure when 
you consider that in the twenties with a much 
lower income, smaller population, much lower 
productivity than we are now capable of, unde1 
full employment we had 11 billion in construc- 
tion a year in the twenties. 18 billion in this 
depression period is, I think, not too much at 


all to aim at. 

Now, however, I should like to say that from 

would not wish to 
un program of vast 
We ought 
from a brick and mor- 
however, I mu 


the longer-run standpoint, I 


advocate a continued long 
constiuction year in and out. 


veal 


eventually to move away 


there are 
construc- 


add that 


involve 


tar society; 


very important areas which 


tion which must be undertaken if we are going 
to raise our standard of living and raise our 
productivity in the next two or three decades, 
including urban redevelopment, river valley 
development, and land resource development, 
besides the more standard types of public 
works. 


We are very far from having come to a 
point where we can afford to neglect con- 
struction; nevertheless, as time goes on, we 
should move away from, as I have said, a 
brick and mortar society toward a soviety 
that lays greater emphasis upon services— 
greater emphasis upon the spiritual, so to 
speak, and cultural aspects of life, and that 
involves in part emphasis upon such areas 
as education, public health, nutrition, low 
housing for the mass of the people 
which, in turn, has implications with respect 
to public health and general cultural and 
recreational facilities for all our people. 


We ought to more and 


cost 


more go intoa 


service 


society as time goes on 





and away from purely 


emphasizing material things. That, of course, 
leads into social security a) vo social wel- 
fare expenditures. And they, in turn, expend- 
itt in this area, prope financed, approp- 
riateiyv f ne Ww! ce Vy prof dl} neip 
us to maintain a full employment society with- 
out having to eng e ft \ Vast con- 





truction program. 
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of race relations forces from him conces- 
sions in the form of job and training op- 
portunities for Negroes; concessions which 
he insists are only temporary, and he looks 
forward, with the Governor of Alabama, 
to the end of the war and the day of violent 
reckoning. 

He stands for the moment stripped of some 
of his traditional prerogatives as a white man, 
and he resents deeply the fact that Negroes 
are in their most strategic position in years, 
able to accept or deny many types of employ- 
ment, and no longer personal dependent upon 
him for economic and emotional security. 

This feeling characterizes not only the hard- 
fisted industrialist or plantation owner, or the 
Grawn-faced “red-neck” or the suspicious skilled 
white worker, but even the so-called “liberal 
and “decent” Southern white people are partic- 
ipating in it in ever-increasing numbers. 

“The “decency” of “decent” Southern 
white people about which too many “decent” 
Southern editors have written has been very 
shallow and narrow. Too often, what: is 
merely indifference and mental laziness is 
interpreted as a genuine and sympathetic 
tolerance carrying a sense of social respon- 
sibility. But the moment that such “de- 
cency” admits of a modification of white, 
and a fundamental improvement of Negro, 
status, then the “decent” Southern white 
man sees the real implication of his beliefs. 
He is afraid, and is quick to recant. 

The Southern “liberals” of which there are 
few, were among the first to show their true 
colors after the outbreak of the war. Their 
watered and unmuscular energies were quickly 
turned to denials of the aims and programs 
proclaimed during peace-time. And their ac- 
tions suggest the instability of their attitude, 
along with either their naivete or cringing lack 
of conviction. When some of their programs 
of more equitable training and employment op- 
portunities for Negroes approached realization 
in even the slightest degree in Southern war 
industries, they become apprehensive. They 
talked about the possibilities of violence and 
tension, and by their own talk and publie dis- 
play of doubts, lent aid and comfort to those 
who made no pretense of “decency” or “liberal- 
ism,” to those who organized for a systematie 
denial of the implications of a democratic war 
as far as the Negro was concerned. Their pro- 
claimed immediate interest was in making 
changes in the pattern of race relations “grad- 
ual,” in avoiding violence between racial groups, 
and in “protecting” the Negro against the re- 
actions of “ignorant” whites—by, in fact, “keep- 
ing the Negro in his place”’—which was no dif- 
ferent in its effects than what the most reac- 
tionary groups throughout the South proposed 
to do. 

Their behavior throughout, from the 
early panicky chastisements of John TVem- 
ple Graves in his well-circulated columns 
to Mark Etheridge’s partially true, but ap- 
peasement-timed and appeasement-orien‘ed, 
statement in Birmingham, and the more 
recent “view-with-alarm-and-regret”  pro- 
rouncements of Ralph MeGill, displays a 
fundamental inability to make un the mind, 

a confused failure to align themselves with 

new fal forces in Southern life—the ever- 

increasing numerical and political strength 
of industrial workers and the emerging 
aware and articulate Negro groups. For it 

is among these people that the aims of the 

liberals, if they are honest, will find sup- 

port, and it is against them that the priva- 
tions and violence which represent denials 
of the liberal’s ends, will be practiced. 


i" HAS never been an easy matter to be a lib- 
"erp! in the Seuth. It is even more difficult 
at present. The lberal all too often has been 
foreed to s‘and alone, isolated, and with no 
groups with which he could identify himself 


in an active way. He favored equal educational 
opportunities for Negroes, but he could only 
cast his vote for a Talmadge or a Rivers—or an 
Arnall. He opposed Governor Dixon’s fanning 
the fires of race hatred, but he supported Gov- 
ernor Sparks. He cried out against the system 
of peonage and forced labor in Georgia, but 
his action consisted primarily in attending an 
inter-racial and passing a_ resolu- 
tion. He opposed segregation in principle, but 
his program carefully and specifically called for 
its continuation. 

When the war presented new but limited op- 
portunities for a realization of his aims, he 
was tired and lacked imagination. He hesitated, 
stumbled, picked himself up and detreated inte 
the folds of polite discussion. He was unable 
himself identify himself 
with the new contenders for power. The op- 
portunity which he had is now gone, and it 
will not come again—not for perhaps a long 
time. His function will now be a negative one— 
that of keeping “the lid on.” 

As much as this failure of the liberal South 
is to be regretted, it is not without its com- 
For thing, the pointed issues 
emerging during the have made immediate 
and the made have 
reflected the potentials among Southern liberals. 
In addition, the he liberal to act 
measured, and the air has been cleared 
of the smoky clouds of irrelevancy. 

The Southern life which have 
emerged during the war will continue during 


conference 


to locate among or 


pensations. one 
war 
choices 1 ecessary, choices 
capacity of t 
has been 


new forces in 








peace time; not at the present rate, however, 
and only after a long, but temporary set-back 
in the post-war period. The number of indus- 
trial workers will not decline to the pre-war 
and among those who remain there 
the basis for a wider and more stable 
trade union movement, one capable of action 
on the political front that may eventually alter 
the very character of Southern polities. : 
The emerging groups of articulate South- 
ern Negroes are not the “handkerchief 
heads” and “Uncle Toms” drawn from 


among the hat-in-hand ministers or college 
presidents. They are the younger intellee- 
tuals, the trade union leaders, the courag- 
eous organizers of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
They will not be downed by Southern fury, 
for already they have confronted it and 
stood firm. They will seek further ties with 
their fellow Negroes in the North and East 
and will secure further use of the Federal 
authority in their behalf. 


Southerr € he ‘ 


to under- 
nissed 
lid get 
waters 
time 
hope that 
ion will not 
ist of with whom 
strive for a better South, 





tand the potentials of these forces. have 
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‘Stars on Ice” 


“THE-NEW-LEADER. 


a Summer Delig 


Saturday, July 3, 1943 


t at the Center Theatre 








This Week on the Stage 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 


, WEVD at 


11:50 p. m. 





DELIGHT ON ICE 
“STARS ON ICE.” Being the 

“second edition’ and fourth 

season of the ice-travaganza 

presented by Sonja Henie and 

Arthur M. Wirtz. Staged and 

with choreography by Cath- 

erine Littlefield. At the Center 

Theatre. 

Delightful at any time. the 
“Stars On Ice” revue is an espe- 
cial joy in summer. The grace 
and skill—and frequent gasp- 








At Stadium 





Sanroma will play 
the Concerto in F and the Rhap- 
sody in Blu on the all-Gershwin 
program at the Stadium Tuesday 


The pianist 


evening, July 6. Alexander 


Smallens conducts. 











bringing stunts and 
ing humor—of the 
solo, in couples, or in 


deed, we 
the ballets: 
“Juke Box-S 

Frost Reverie,” “Pan-American: 


“The Fox 


and “Autumn Leaves,” are sud 
their colorful and 


again in all 


moving beauty. Ballet gains in 
power from the speed and surge 


and greater spread of space made 


skates 


possible by the slide of 
upon the ice. 


While two of the famous three 


‘Bruises” are among the 84 mem 


bers of the company now in the 
comedy is far 
from lacking—of the gentler sort 
with little Twinkle Watts (surer 
and more skillful) and the dimin- 
slap- 
Freddie 
Three Kil- 
ties” (replacing “The Three Rook- 
whose _ skates 
are 16-inch high stilts, and more. 
For every mood and every age, 
kiddies to bank presidents, there’s 
a perfect treat in “Stars On Ice.” 


armed = services, 


utive Paul Castle; more 
stick or spectular with 
Trenkler, with “The 


” 


ies”), Fritz Dietl 





“CONEY ISLAND” STAYS 


ON AT ROXY THIRD WEEK 
Century-Fox 
Island.” 
George 
Yomero, 
remains for a third week at the 


The new 20th 
screen success, “Coney 
starring Betty Grable, 
Montgomery and Cesar 


Roxy Theatre. 
The Roxy stage 


his Music, Carmen 
third week. 


WE GAZE ON SO FONDLY 


“THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG 
CHARMS.” Written and stage d 
by Edward Chodorov. Presented 
by Max Gordon. At the Booth 
Theatre. 

Mr. Chodorov found himself, 
director, confronted with the 
tough task of handling a four 
character play. And not a imelo- 
drama, but a character play, al- 
most a problem play. All the 
more credit to him that he man- 
ages to keep it flowing, not talky 
but moving along with the sti of 
action. Unfcrtunately, less credit 
can be given to Mr. Chodorov, the 
playwright. 

We have here a contrast be 
tween two generations and a con 
flict in this one. Neither rings 
quite true. Mother Brandt turned 
down her man, about to leave for 
World War I, for fear that he 
wouldn’t come back; the question 
is, should daughter Helen turn 
down her chance in World War 
II? Daughter talks as though she 
is typical of our age, and hei 
cautious mother typical of the 
last; but caution and love went 
never hand in hand. Nor is moth 
er’s logic clear; she objects to 
Lt. Hank because he’s in the army 
and about to go; but Jerry whom 
she wants for Helen is also in 
uniform.—Jerry is'the son of the 
man who did come back to Mothei 
Brandt, but meanwhile she had 
married someone else. So he pro- 
posed to another girl (later, 
Jerry’s mother) by singing “Be- 
lieve me, if all those endearing 


"DIXIE" IN SECOND WEEK 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 


“Dixie,” the all-technicolor mu 
sical film starring Bing Crosby 
and Dorothy Lamour, continues 
for a second week at the Para- 
mount Theatre. The film, in which 
Crosby portrays the role of Dar 
Emmett, the original minstrel 
man, also features in its cast 
Marjorie Reynolds, Billy de 
Wolfe, the late Lynne Overman, 





Raymond Walburn and Eddie 
Foy, Jr. 
STAGE FRIGHT 

This is what happened when 


they got their first chance fo) 
theatrical stardom. Jac k Carson 
carried a spear ina Greek drama 


but it broke in half when he 
accented his first line by pound- 
ing it on the floor.... At the age 
of four Alec Templeton wrote a 
shaggy-dog love song that ended: 
“I must kiss you now. Will you 
marry me, bowow?”. . Victor 
Borge stuttered through his first 
stage speech, but it gave him the 
idea for his punctuation soun 
that have topped his comedy 2 
pertoire ever since Ginny 
Simms sang with a trio, but the 
other two girls were too fright 
ened to utter a sour Lucky that 
Ginny had the melody part 


Johnny Gart ha 
of-tune piano but 





praised him for his “modern 
discordant music.” Dance? 
Paul Hartman couldn’t even do 


an Off-To Buffak 
four days old when his father, a 
famous San 
ried him o1 Stage 


Francisco actor, ¢at 


young charme.” Hank, 
the story, uses the same tune fo1 


Helen. Helen had 


> : 
aut since 


fallen so swiftly and so deep in 
Hank that she was 
hurling herself at him—the wed- 
comes after the 
scant 
ground for a confiict. The chief 


love with 


ding ceremony 
lovers’ union—there is 
opposition is that of the audience 
to believing 
at the time of the first 


scoundrel all through, 


holds out a wedding ri 


't ring truc Pe i 





doesn 


In “This Land Is Mine’ 4 


onions 








The Palace’s new film offering is 


the highly praised anti-Nazi film. 


Shown above are Maureen O’Hara 
and George Sanders in a scene 
from the film. 


MUSIC HALL HOLDS 
SCREEN-STAGE SHOW 
Playing to air-cooled capacity 
audiences, Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er’s laugh-provoking “The Young- 
est Profession,” st: vring Vi inia 








Weidler, Edward Arn old anti Dela 
Carroll, and presenting five im- 
portant Hollywood guest stars, 
Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, 


Lana Turner, William Powell and 
Robert Taylor, is being held ove 
for a second week at Radio City 
Music Hall. 

The story of “The Youngest 
Profession” is a novel one, and 
shows the spirited and lively do- 
ings of America’s younger set in 
the ope! ation of a movie fan club. 








—STADIUM CONCERTS— 


Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


EVENINGS AT 8:30 





PUESDAY, JULY 6 


GERSHWIN PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, JULY 10 
SOLOIST—BRONISLAW 
rPCHAIKOVSKY VIOLIN CONCERTO 
POPULAR PRICES: 28¢, 55 
S lium Box Office: AUdubon 3100 





side-crack- 
performers, 
small 
groups; and the weaving beauty 
of costume and swift concordant 
flow of the several ballets, pre- 
sent the sort of entertainment 
one can see again and again. in- 
rejoice that the best of 
Chase, «! 
Saturday Night,” “Jack 


presentation 
headlining Enric Madriguera and 
Amaya and 
Jack Durant, also remains for a 


knowing 


(what was an axiom 
novel, 
Pamela) that the villain Hank, a 
becomes a 
fine fellow and a hero when he 








NEW MUSICAI 
CHARD KOLULMAR Presents 


YEARLY T0- BED? 


: RICHARD 
ANG:LU iS |KOLLMAR 


Book ar i M em Jr 


BROADHURST ‘ Gran os § 


a —Walter Winchell 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


MARY BOB 

Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 
) ,}way—AIR-CONDITIONED 

s Wed 


tO Matinee 


and Sat. at 2:30 











& Gay. laughable and irreverent "as @ 
a asure ANDERSON, Je \ 


VAN GORDON presents 


The Doughgiris 


by JOSEPH FIELDS Staxed _ ak ome mS. RALEMAN 


LYCEUM Thea. — st eet f — 3 he “ ay cu * i 


1 Ma 


IENTIFICALLY 
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HELD OVER AT CAPITOL 





Katharine Hepburn and Cheryl Waiker in a serious moment from 


Sol Lesser’s romantic story of an American soldier and a_ pretty 
canteen hostess “Stage Door Canteen,” 
week at the ¢ ‘apitol Theatre. 


"BOMBARDIER” OPENS 

AT THE CRITERION 
Loew’s 

Perici 

“Bombardier.” two years of war headlines the 


RUSSIA'S, TWO YEARS OF 
WAR—OTHER FOREIGN 
NEWS AT EMBASSY 


Criterion Theatre is 


Bringing to the screen for the 
first time the “ins story” of 
America’s great secret weapon, 
the Norden bombsight, and how The 
this nation came to adopt it. vances on the Kuban Front. From 
“Bombardier” stars Pat O’Brien swamps on the Kuban river, Red 
and Randolph Scott at the head soldiers attack Nazi lines with 
of a large cast the most thrill- tanks, infantry and trucks and 
ing pictures to come out. recapture a village long held by 

Made with the full cooperation the enemy. Here, Russian women 
of the U. S. Army Air Force, and children are liberated from 
much of the picture was photo- Nazi bondage 
graphed at the big Bombardier News from Overseas: Maoris, 
training schol at Kirtland Field, ‘Sturcy natives.of the South Pa- 
New Mexico, and the’ education Cifie Islands, train for their part 
of the hand-picked youngsters i” the battle against the Axis. 
who are taught the carefully New Zealand, American built 





events. This week at all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres. 


Ss 


a 








guarded secrets of the Norden Hudson bombers and Kittyhawk 
sight is shown in detail as a fighter planes fly over the South- 
singularly realistic be ‘ckgro und to ern “Alps” on patrol duty. Italy: 
the romance and rivalry of the ‘4Merican airman continue to 
plot. . pound the toe of Italy, with 
Anne Shirley has the fen Linine . devastating raids on shipping and 
lend ij the pict bracketec harbor defenses. 
with Eddie Albert, ‘Walter. Reed, Home Front News: Army 
Sarton MacLane and Robert engineers throw pontoon bridge 
Rvan. across Chicago rive) record 
? time. Uncle Sam declares war 
on air-check crooks Jew Cruisei 
3 STOOGES ON STRAND a 
STAGE—GEORGE RAFT Following short subjects are 


also showine: 
46th St.: “Modern 
a =Fitzpatrick 


FILM ON SCREEN 


The New York Strand ha —e City, 
houked *Misse neetaicls veltalk in 

















: ane COUN Technicolo) 
dians who have been a comic riot oe iMndes Vos Citw? 
0 the st re ha screen fo. many etis , Bait.” “38 Pie ie 

’ as e ext vce ittrac ‘ aS 

on ¢ e Hal e O1 a , 
chestra stage show g to- World ry = a 
day. bef sao 

The 3 Stooges, who have just 6c Wy » 
completed a seri1es of comedy F; fite ‘Se es at : 
shorts in Hollywood, will have on rt itzpa rick Praveltalk and 
the same stage show another fea- uto, Ji A Dis ney cartoon. 
tured comedy screen performer 
in George Tobi the Warner 

sros. comedy star. The Strand CaReruLiy 
stage show also presents The 3 CLO £; 
Imaginators, novelty mimies, and 
The Kings, acro-trio. HAMBRA 

The screen feature is Warner [CASTLE WiLL MONTEZ: HALL 
sros. drama of international e pi | CHESTER and CAST OF 
onage, “Background to Danger.” COLISEUM SABU THOUSANDS 
starring George Raft and Syd- (gets Steer WY HITE 
ney Greenstreet. with Peter Lom | FOROHAM 
and Brenda Marshall. | FRAMKLIN 
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“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—pPV/ 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


' Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 


ALVIN x Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


@ AIR CONDITIONED @ 


REGENT 
—" 








which continues for a second 


offering RKO Radio’s A pictorial review of Russia’s 


new program of world wide news 


Soviet’s mighty army ad- 


STADIUM 


CONCERTS 


PROGRAMS 


Philharmor 
Ore 

Sunday eveni 
Morton Gould, 
Star-Spangled 
reel, Wlliam 
Truth, Roy Ha 
Silly the Kid,’ 
American Syn 
Morton Gould; 
we G. 


Your Eyes, Je 


Dust, Hoagy Carmichael; 


Nations Salute. 
Monday 
8:30. 
ductor. 
program: Polo 


gene Onegin,” T 


phony in B. m 
thetic”), Tchai 
from ‘Boris 
sorgsky; 
antchina 
cn Bald Mounta 
Tuesday eve 
8:30. 
ductor. 
soloist: 
loist: Todd Dt 
loists: 
son, Eva Jessye 
“Strike Up the 
ican in Paris; 
Cuban 
ture; Excerpts 
Bess”; Rhapsod 


Handy; 


Alexander 
Gershwi 


Sandonya. 


Overtur 


nic-Symphony 

hestra 

ng, July 4, at 8:30. 
conductor. “The 
Banner’; News- 


Schuman; Ode to 


we 3allet Suite, 

Aaron Copland; 
iph nette No. 2, 
St. Louis Blues, 
Smoke Gets in 
rome Kern; Star 
United 


evening, July 5, at 
Alcxander 
Tchaikovsky-Moussorgsky 


Smallens, con- 


naise from “Eu- 
chaikovsky; Sym 
inor, No. 6 (“Pa- 
kovsky; Excerpts 


Gorunoff,” Mous- 
Excerpts from ‘Khov- 
Moussorgsky; Night 


in, Moussorgsky. 
ning, July 6, at 
Smallens, con- 
in program, Piano 
Baritone so- 
incan. 


Choir. Overture, 
Band”; An Amer- 
Piano Concerto; 
e; Cuban Over- 
from “Porgy and 
y in Blue. 


GALA HOLID 


AY SHOWS 


AT PALISADES PARK 


One of the biggest holiday free 


shows ever 
sades 


presented at 
Amuseme 


Pali- 
nt Park, N. J 


will be offered at the Jersey fun 
center this we 


name bands, 
personal 


appear: 
ties. On Sunday, July 4th, 


ek-end featuring 


special events and 


ince of celebri- 
Vin- 


cent Lopez and his nationally fa- 
mous orchestra 
one day only, plz 


stage 


noon and eveni 


dancing in the 


night. On Mond: 


Allen and his o: 
for the free sho 
ing. 


Starting the 


on Saturday, Jul 
the favorite of millions of young- 
sters, will make a personal ap- 
pearance at 3:50 P. M. He will 
conauct a regular club meeting 
just as he does over the radio 
and will then introduce a number 
of talented boys and girls from 


( 


the Melville St: 


i 
j 


appearing at Palisades daily, and 


t 


prior to the eve 
sentation, the 
the Venida “Bea 


t 





n New York, w 


will appear for 
iving for the free 


presentation in the after- 
me ent FOr TYCO since 


Park Casino that 
iv, July 5th, Bob 
‘chestra will play 
w and free danc- 


' oe 
three-day holiday 


y 5rd, Uncle Don, 


igecraft School, 
ho will put on a 


valf-houn stage presentation. This 
show, stag by Charlie Lowe, 
yn to the regular 


> in rae litic 
' atine 
fe 


ett and his ore 


he Ortans aeriz 
On Saturday 


est will ” he Id. 


e offering whic 


~atures Mal Hal- 


Other so- —— “a 
Etta Moten, Harriet Jack- 


At Music Hall — 


nen 


Popular Band Leader at 
Palisades Park 











world famous pi- 
appear 
Palisades 
this Sun- 
as the feature of 
the Independence Day celebration. 


Vincent Lopez, 
anist-maestro, who will 
with his orchestra at 
Amusement Park, N. J.. 
day, July 4th, 
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Virginia Weidler can be seen on 
the Music Halli screen this week 
in “The sen Profession.” 
Lopez and the band will play for 
the free stage show in the after- 
noon and evening and also for 
a Slay ies free dancing at the Park Casino. 
Because the Capitol Theatre i 3ob Allen and his orchestra will 


ylaying solidly ¢ V li- . F 

playing solidly to capacity audi be the free attraction on Monday, 
ences at each of its six perform July 5th 
anees of “Stage Door Canteen” oUly ot. 


and the Stars In Person Show 

tone Phil Spitainy’s gion Or- TODAY for 1 week 
chestra, arrangements are being MAL HALLET 
and his ORCHESTRA 


made which will permit, if neces- 
sary, extending the engagement 

For FREE Show and Dancing 
ALSO 


to as much as ten weeks. The 

stage show contracts were ex- 

tended to four weeks today, with 

options running up to ten weeks. 

Every newspaper, magazine, and VINCENT LOPEZ 

radio commentator and critic has F 

had only most lavish praise fo) and his ORCHESTRA 

the show, which accounts for the on Sunday, July 4th 

phenomenal attendance. BOB ALLEN and His Orchestra 
on Monday, July 5th 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 


All Service Men in Uniform 


Admitted FREE Anytime 
It's Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


cog sa essen § FAMUSEMENT PARK 


cietines Coniiinae bola’ et 125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 
Sh catia. ve da © aes ss aia anf It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 


"STAGE DOOR CANTEEN" 
STAYS INDEFINITELY 
AT THE CAPITOL 















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


“The YOUNGEST 
PROFESSION" 


with 
Virginia Edward 


WEIDLER * ARNOLD 
John CARRON @ Jean PORTER 
and Five Important Guest Stars 
An M-G-M Pictur 
On the Great Stage: Proudly present 
ing the worid-fa sus DON COSSACK 
CHORUS with Serge Jaroff featured 
in “Man About Town”, produced by 


First Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6-4600 by West Side Subway— 


PO OOOO 











hestra, currently 


act. , 

at 7:45 P. M.., 
ning stage pre- 
second round of 
utiful Legs” con 








CROSBY ° LAMOUR 


“DIXIE” 


Bing 


\ Paramount Pick 
— IN PE 

THE ANDRE 
MITCHEL 


AND HIS 0 


COMFORTABLY COOL 


PARAMOUNT 


Times Square 


Dorothy 


tre in Technicolor 


RSON — 
W SISTERS 
L AYRES 


RCHESTRA 


Buy War Bonds 








2nd WEEK— 
The biggest thing to hit the screen! 


48 Stars in a Soldier's Love Story 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Produced by SOL LESSER directed FRANK BORZAGI 


Released thru United Artists 


In Person 
Radio's 


ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA 
Soren «i ce es eae ee 


CAPITOL wrx 


favorite of light music! 


Now Playing! 














BETTY GEORGE CESAR 


GRABLE * MONTGOMERY * ROMERO 
CONEY ISLAND 


\ 20th ( entury Fox P icture In Technic olor 


| ENRIC MADRIGUERA and his music 
In Person JACK DURANT 
|CARMEN AMAYA and her troupe 


Doors Open 10:30 A.M. ROXY 7th Ave. & 50th St. 























_ RUSSIA'S TWO YEARS OF WAR 


A pictorial review of Russia’s tremendous strength after 
two years of war. 








ITALY BOMBED —American airmen continue to poung Italy. 
Plus—-KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY NEWSREEL THEATRES 


{6th St. & B’way —72nd St. & B’way 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
| 
( 50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 








“HIGH ADVENTURE ON THE SCREEN!” 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


Former American Ambassador 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Presented by Warner Bros. 


Doors open daily 10 A.M 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE Brouwer a sist st 


, 
yntimuous f ar Prices 


—Mirror 














ASTOR B ‘way & 45th Street - Continuous from 10. A. M. - Popular Prices - 


GMS HONEY oF oF A A MUSICAL —ASTOR THEATRE Nowr 


ty 
A Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer Picture 











GEORGE RAFT SYDNEY GREENSTREET 


in Warner Bros.’ Hit 


"BACKGROUND TO DANGER" 
HAL McINTYRE AND ORCHESTRA 


BEGINNING FRID 


IN PER 


EXTRA ATTRACTION 


3 STOOGES GEORGE TOBIAS 


Also: The Imaginators 


3 Kings Conditioned STRAN 


AY. JULY 2 


THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
SON parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 

1-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
Street, New York City. 


SPECIAI 


gonquin 


B’way & zs 
47th St. 15th 












































Saturday, July 3, 1943 


SDF News 


NEW YORK CITY.—Congressman Howard J. McMurray of 
Wisconsin speaks on “International Security” at the public meet- 
ing of the National Conference of German Social Democrats this 
Saturday, July 3rd, 8:30 p. m., at the Rand School, 7 East 15th 
Street. There will also be a number of short greetings by well- 
known American and European Social Democrats. The conference 
will be in session on Saturday, 10 a. m., and Sunday, July 4th. 
Addresses will be made by several prominent German Socialists 
and labor exiles, and every phase of a post-war Germany will 
receive attention at this conference. ... / Annual Summer Excursion, 
Saturday, August 7th. Boat ride to Bear Mountain Park. A six- 
hour sail on the Hudson River and a four-hour stay at the park. 








Tickets: $1.50 for adults and 75 cents for children under 12 years 
of age; obtainable at all branches or at the City Office, 7 East 
15th Street. New Booklet: “The Meaning of Social Democ- 


off the press. Excellent propaganda 
material. Retails at 5 cents; quantities at $3.00 per hundred. All 
locals and branches are urged to get some at S.D.F.. 
Branch in Amalgamated Houses: Annual picnic in Van Cortlandt 
Park, Sunday, July 25th. Members of other branches are invited 
to spend a pleasant day together. Algernon Lee speaks over 
Station WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 p. m. Current Events. 
Women’s Committee Workshop for the manufacture of garments 
for the United Nations’ war sufferers continues through July 
at 7 East 15th Street, Room 505. Volunteers needed. Open from 
Monday through Thursday, 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., and on Wednesday 


racy,” by Fred Shulman, just 









once. 


on 


evenings. 
NATIONAL OFFICE.—Responses are coming in nicely for 
quantities of the new four-page leaflet, “Organizing for Peace,” 


quantiy. 
Copies of 
people in many 
regional meetings 
fall in many states. 


for a goodly 
Lee 


mailed to 


by Alfred Baker Lewis. 
Los Angeles sent another 5.00 to the 
the Shulman booklet are being 
states. Arrangements are being made 
with Acting National Secretary Claessens in the 


Rumors Spread on Spellman 


ists have fanned this feeling into 


Chicago sent 






A 


Fund. 
key 
for 





(Continued from Page Two) 


Pacelli and the Papal secretary a patriotic anger. Ireland thus 
of state, Spellman served as has become a bargaining point 
trusted assistant in Rome. for Catholics in talks with the 
The Church has largely been Allied powers, so has the neu- 
concerned with the future of Italy _ trality of Spain. 
and Spain. In the former coun- It is in these waters that Arch- 
try, the Fascist state has paid the bishop Spellman has moved. The 
salaries of the church hierarchy results are a diplomatic secret. 
and supported the church in many It all adds up, however, that the 








ways, primarily in the ‘field of Vatican will play a highly potent 
education. The speech by the role in the future of the war and 
Pope last week, warning Italian . the dictation of the peace. 
workers of the dangers of revo- B Y 

lution, was seen as an important 

move fo conserve church power U 


WAR BONDS 
In Ireland the presence of A N D 
American has not been a S T A M P Ss! 


popular event and Irish national- 


\TAMIMENT TOWN MEETINGS 
| held in TAMIMENT PLAYHOUSE | 
Tuesday Evenings, July 12 to August (7 


1. July 12—TERROR ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 


in Italy. 


troops 











Special reference to Aldanov’s Fifth Seal and Davies’ Mission 
to Moscow 
Speakers: EUGENE LYONS, Editor, rican Mercury 

FRED WOLTMAN, Staff of World-Telegram | 


Led 


. July 19—WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 
JONATHAN STOUT, W ashington ( orrespondent of 


lew Leader 
1 Other to be 


3. July 26—LITERATURE IN THE WAR 
ELIAS TARTAK, Journalist and 
MELVIN J. LASKY, Staff Writer, 
4. August 3—WAR MARRIAGES 

Dr. GREGORY ZILBOORG, 
and Lecturer 

5. August 10—EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 
GERHART SEGER, Editor, Neue Volks 
Other to be announced 

6. August 17—LABOR IN THE WAR 


BORIS SHISKIN 
JOHN GREEN, President, 


Workers of America 


Speakers: 


annou nced 





Lecturer 


Speakers: 
New 


Leader 


Speakers: Psychiatrist, Journalist | 
| 


zeitung 


Speakers: 
Marine and Shipbuilding 


Each address will be followed by questions from the audience. 


J Speakers: 





RATES: June 27th to and including Labor Day 1943 as follows: 

Couple DeLuxe . $54.90—four or more bedsto bacin, use centraloyllatedewash 
Regular . $41.50—4 or more beds to cabin, use centrally located washroom. 
DeLuxe ..... $4 I—4 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 

Couple DeLuxe . $52.50—for married couples, 2 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 
Daily Rate . $ 8.50—additional charge for DeLuxe. 








RESERVATIONS 





: To insure your accommodations, send well in advance $5.00 
deposit with each reservation, together with names and addresses of your 
party to New York Office, 7 East 15th Street, or direct to Camp Tamiment, 
,Tamiment, Pennsylvania. 


HOW TO GO FROM NEW YORK: By Bus: Streamlined parlor bus service to 
Tamiment from 7 East 15th Street, leaves Fridays and Saturdays 10:30 A. M., 
1:30 P. M., and 6:00 P.M.: Sundays and Holidays 10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P. M.; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 1:00 P.M. $4.55 plus Pedatal 
tax for 21-day round trip. For reservations phone MUrray Hill 2-1650. 
Pick-up also made in Newerk. 

By Train: Take D., L.& W. Railroad at Hoboken (reached by Hudson Tube 
or Ferry) for Camp Tamiment, changing to bus or taxi at East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Round trip to East Stroudsburg, $4.11. For train schedule call headquarters. 


























Spend Your Vacation in ae 


CAMP EDEN, (Cold Spring, N.Y. 


Only 50 miles from New York Trains leaving from 
New York Central | 























In Camp Eden you will rest and enjoy. A most 
beautiful lake -- Orchestra and Dancing every night 
Handball court, tennis court -- A complete social staff 





N ew 


Room 


York Office: 
303. 


For reservations call 
175 East Broadway, 


GRamercy 5-7994 or write 
__RE, ASONABLE RATES | 

















"THE NEW LEADER. 


TER ATE AMIE 
Anna Berman 
Dead 


Anna Berman, wife of Morris 
Berman, veteran Social Democrat, 
died last Sunday. She was 84 
years old and in poor health dur- 
ing the last few years. 

A large gathering of relatives 
and friends attended the funeral 
services on Tuesday morning at 
the Park West Memorial Chapel. 
Algernon Lee, Ben Josephson, 
Louis Waldman and Judge Jacob 
Panken delivered brief but elo- 
quent tributes to her memory. 

Mrs. Berman and her esteemed 
husband, Morris, were pioneer 
Socialists in Rochester, N. Y., 
mpre than fifty years ago. In- 
companions, the Ber- 
invaluable aid to 
institutions of 


separable 
mans rendered 
all branches and 
the movement. 

Anna Berman was a very kindly 
and lovable person and a 
hostess. Adored by her children 
and grandchildren and a great 
number of friends, Mrs. Berman 
was intimately known to 
hundreds of Social Democrats 
throughout the country. 

Her kindliness and interest in 
all phases of our movement, her 
and continuous aid to 


grand 


also 


generous 
many institutions 
her memory to many. 
ing removes from us a 
able woman very 
character. 

Mrs. Berman was a member 
of the Women’s Committee of the 
Rand School and was keenly in- 
terested in Socialist Youth activ- 
ities. 


U.S. Opens 
Cartel Drive 


(Continued from Page Two) 
specifically with dividing the 


endeared 
He) 
remark- 
lovable 


have 


pass- 


and a 





world into exclusive non-competi- 
tive areas through cartel agree- 
ments with foreign countries and 


with monopolizing the industry in 
the U.S. They controled the pro- 
duction of small companies 
through the pooling of patents. 
Scoring the world-wide political 
and consequences of 
cartel agreements, Clark con- 
tinued: “Because are, in 
effect, private economic super- 
governments, ruling over whole 
economy, on bY 
world mz arke 
good nel ohh 01 
by allowing South America 
many instances the 


economic 


cartels 


segments of 
to divide 
to undermine the 
policy 
to become in 
excl 


oul 


were able 





isive market of Axis eco- 
nomic interests, and to withhold 
processes and products necessary 
for the conduct of the war both 


from the United States and othe 


members of the United Nations.” 


Federal indictments have been 
turned in on other cartel cases 
lurit the war, but monopolies 





have avoided serious prosecution 


by pleading nolo contendre or by 


having litigation 
the 
with the company 
It is 
for 
J istice 


vigorous ¢ 


postponed on 
interfered 
war 
especially 


grounds that it 
produc- 
tion. however 


important the post-war pe- 


riod that Department 
ampaign 
now. As 
imperative 
democracy is to 


pursue a 


against monopolies Tom 
Clair k 
that if 


have a chance, 


asserted: “It is 
economic 
cartels must be 
d exterminated where- 
are found. 


outlawed ai 
ever they 


The Glory of the Poconos | 
Awaits You at Unity! 7 
FOR A PERFECT VACATION! 

ATTRACTIVE JULY 4th 
RATES 


DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT + ALL / 
LAND & WATER SPORTS - CAMP 
FACILITIES * HOTEL COMFORTS 
Very attractive 
rates 
LESS TO MEMBERS OF 
ALL UNIONS 
Write for Iilustroted 
Booklet 
N. Y. OFFICE 
3 WEST 16th ST. 
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Enjoy Your Vacation With Your Friends 


Don’t ration your health . . . 
Hoard your strength by a stay at 


GREEN ACRES 


All land 


water sports, excellent cuisine 


modern improvements, entertainments, and 


LAKE HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 
Elmer Rosenberg 


Tel. Lake Huntington 3 
Abraham Ellner 





. 
Worth Owning.... 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men—Agee & Evans (List $3.50) 
° Our Price $1.49 
Housing & Regional Planning-—Herman Kobbe (List $3) OurPrice 97¢ 
50¢ 


America, Russia and the Communist Party in the Post- War World— 
Counts & Childs .$1.25 


Rand Book Store 7,5) \3. 5. New York 3 NY. 


Mail orders at no extra charge 





Starvation Over Europe—Boris Shub 






















SQMUHANUUTLLNONUUENEEOOUNEEUNOTETODATSTA LSU AEN 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
ociety Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For farther information 

arply to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42433 


Ask for booklet 62 
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Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
Beheading Liberals in Washington” is that the 
Civil Service Commission had fired as many 
Fascists as Communists, and in addition had 
cleared hundreds of honest liberals and pro- 
gressives of false accusations that they were 
Communists or other types of subversives who, 
by law, may not be employed in the govern- 
ment gervice. 

x ™ 
As if OPA was not having its fill of troubles 
these days, Doxey Wilkerson has resigned as 
OPA Education Specialist to take a permanent 
paid job as organizer for the Communist Party. 


OPA officials defended Wilkerson with in- 
dignant denials that he was anything more 
than “an honest anti-Fascist” when The New 
Leader and others spoke of Wilkerson as a 
Communist or a fellow-traveler. And now are 
their faces Red! 

But that doesn’t appear to be all to the 
Wilkerson affair. His draft board here now 
reveals that Wilkerson evaded being drafted 


by writing his board on OPA stationery ask- 
ing deferment on the ground of the essential 
nature of his job. Wilkerson’s letter was backed 
up with another letter, written on OPA 
stationery, by his immediate superior, Walter 
D. Coching. 

OPA itself refused to ask for Wilkerson’s 
deferment officially. Nevertheless, the two un- 
official letters on OPA stationery served to stall 
Wilkerson’s induction until he reached the age 
of 38. 


also 


Having achieved the sanctuary of the draft 
ege limit, Wilkerson’s job in OPA suddenly 
lost its essential nature and he is now safely 


ensconced in his new job as organizer for the 


The Undergroun 


(Continued from Page Four) 


of corresponding with his family. But before 
leaving his district, the smuggler who comes 


revenge. If he was 
male relative awaits 
on 


out of prison takes his 
killed, his brother or any 
the patrol behind a rock and coldly fires 
the first couple. This is the chief reason why 
even the most dogged ex-militants, border 
gaurds, have given up for some years now 
the use of fire arms against the mountaineers. 

The mountain and its men have their own 
laws which experience taught others to 
respect. 


nas 


N the kind of work Pietro and I had to do, 
calm and the ability to wait were prime 
requisites. 
Thus for the first weeks I did nothing but 
my work as a game warden. The fir wood was 
wide and I began to study it yard by yard. 


The stone lodge we lived in was at the highest 
point of the preserve which followed the ridge 
of a hill at about 2,600 metres, then it dropped 
sharply and followed along the incline of a 
deep ravine. At the bottom, a torrent rushed 
along whose source was in a foreign land. The 
woods on the preserve went right down to the 


water’s edge, and the torrent itself was cov- 
ered over during many months of the year 
with ice and snow. A hundred odd yards above, 
on the opposite bank of the ravine, ran the 


boundary line. The border was marked by an 
occasional stone marker half covered by creep- 
ing’ vines, 

I followed all the trails and 
trail’ und the paths 
night work. 

I spent long hours just observing the little 
torrent, net to follow the play of light 
snadow on the cascades und the pools of wate 
but learn by heart the way the 
set, so that in the dark I would 
my feet. At night, I listened to 
noises to learn how to identify them; I 
lowed them in their rotation hour by 
Seated at the foot of a tree, my legs wrapped 
lamb skin, I watched through the night. 
And I may truly say that time no longer kept 
for me its normal subdivision into hours 
minutes. Sometimes dawn found me with my 
eyes wide while my mind had taken refuge in 
indistinct recollections which vied with sleep 
to bring me Thus it was that I approxi- 
mated what be called “ with open 
eyes. 

During the moonlit 
mented in intensity 


all the markers 


the false marked with a 


light stone for 


and 


stones 
know 


were 
where 
the 
fol- 


hour. 


to put 


ina 


and 


rest. 
may sleeping 
the noises aug- 
punctuated by 


nights, 


and were 


Communist Party. 

Wilkerson’s nose-thumbing act now has a 
number of Congressmen in an uproar, and may 
make more difficult the fight to save the jobs 
of Robert Morss Lovett and others still await- 
ing action of the Kerr Committee. 

* * * 

An almost audible “Whee! Hot Damn!” swept 
through this town at the first sign in a year and 
a half that there is still left a New Dealer with 
fight in him. For the liberals who have been 
hanging on the ropes ever since the present ses- 
sion of Congress decided to tear the Home Front 
to pieces, Henry Wallace this week was a clean, 
sweet breeze and a reminder of the days when 
the New Deal was a fighting, progressive force. 

By his public attack on Commerce Secretary 
Jesse Jones and the latter’s tory, Big Business 
viewpoint, Vice-President Wallace gives notice 
that he has taken over the fighting leadership 
of what remains of the old New Deal. And 
Wallace’s aggressive lashing out at the notion 
—and the men behind the notion—that the war 
must be fought only in a way which continues 
to swell further the swollen war profitees offers 
a pleasing and hopeful contrast to the policy 
of appeasement towards the criminal war profit- 
eers which has ruled Washington ever since the 
Tory victory in the elections last November. 

But while Wallace’s “fightin’ words” cheered 
discouraged liberals, from a realistic point of 
view there were less hopeful aspects to the 
Wallace-Jones fracas. One is the indicator that 
Wallace has been “written off” the Democratic 
ticket for 1944. The President’s “rebuke” of 
Wallace has done nothing to allay that im- 
pression. 


in Italy 


sudden unexpected silences. Then, as if by 
enchantment, came the distant quiet murmur 
of waterfalls, and tumbling stones, echoed from 
who knows how many miles away. The she- 
wolf prowled and the mountain goats reared 
on their hind legs, their heads trembling, wait- 
ing. Sometimes, on certain nights a little be- 
fore dawn, and dainty chamois came down from 
the They leaped the stream 
and tender grass at some 
with its fresh haul of 
with fear. 


reaches. 
to nibble the 
Each wind 
them start 


higher 
went 
trunk. 
made 


tree 
scents 


URING these nights I smoked, keeping the 


glow of my cigarette hidden instinctively 
within the cup of my hand. The damp tobacco 
had a savour I never found again. Every so 
often a series of sounds would reach me, 


beginning with the fall of a rock, with a rush 
of wings, and it set off a train of thought in 
my half-sleep which made this weird reality 
presage fantastic images of unexpected forays; 


then everything settled into calm again and 
the series ended with the strident cry of a 
solitary bird, 

It was the beginning of the summer, the 
season least favorable to our work which, fo 
a pvreauter measure of safety, had periods of 
complete inactivity in order to prevent the 


precipitation of circumstances leading to a 
discovery of the entire organization. 
Pietro rested and regained his strength. 
intermittent fever worried him. 
“Certainly he will want to visit his home 
bit,” I thought. I told him that if 
he wished to go for a while, he 


An 


for a 


town 


away could 


trust me. He was suspicious and immediately 
replied vaguely, but my suggestion had filled 
his heart with joy. I understood this from the 
very fact that he began to talk to me at 
length of his wife, as happens between lonely 
men, so that I relived with him each of his 
encounters with his beloved, discovered her 
early graces, the lines of her face and he 
body. I could conjure her up before my eyes. 
Had she opened our heavy oaken door one 
day, I should have known her: dark she was, 
with a broad smiling face, and a breast that 
by now had suckled more than one child. 

Finally Pietro decided to leave, after having 
usked permission from the owners in the 
city and having informed by messenger the 
leaders of our movement who worked inside 
the country. 

Before he left, Pietro had warned the 
smugglers he trusted of my presence. 


(To be continued next week) 


Story of Russo-Polish Relations 


(Continued from Page Four) 
of her two sources of raw materials the 
ation would become even more dangerous. 

For Russia, on the other hand, Eastern Galicia 
can have no real economic importance. In com- 
parison with her rich oil fields, the Galician 
fields are extremely difficult and expensive to 
exploit. One might just as well try to compare 
a brook to the ocean. 

What of the desires of the non-Polish minori- 
ties in these lands? 

I know that Poland was not particularly suc- 
cessful during the last twenty years in handling 
the minority question. But it should be remem- 
bered that the difficulties were in great measure 


situ- 


caused by the unhealthy political climate that 
prevailed all over Europe between the two 
wars. And I may say, having lived under both 
German and Russian occupation during this 
war, that people needed very little of such ex- 
perience to begin longing for the Polish rule 
so bitterly criticized by both Nazis and 


Bolsheviks. 
But, besides these considerations, the problem 


has an important moral aspect. The Russian 
annexations of 1939 no longer exist, even on 
paper, because the territories themselves are 


now occupied by German troops, and the treaties 


that announced them, have been declared invalid 
by the Russians, These lands were under Rus- 
sian rule while Russia was collaborating with 
Germany. They were given to Stalin by Hitler. 
Is it for the United Nations to confirm such a 
gift, as Stalin would like them to do now? Is 
Poland to fight against Germany in order to 


confirm a Nazi bargain? 


* 


[° Stalin had had a real desire to collaborate 

With the Unite Nations to establish in 
Europe and throughout the world a democrati- 
( mceived organization of collective se- 





curity, he would have helped Sikorski in his 
difficult tasks in the field of Russian-Polish re- 
ations and in his projects for a Central Euro- 
pean Federation. He has had many opportuni- 
ties to do so. 

Instead, he has practically made Russian- 


Polish collaboration impossible. Instead of g 


ing Sikorski some conerete results of the Soviet- 


the 
has 
to conceal 


into 
agreement 
used 


Polish agreement, he has turned it 
complete bankruptcy, and the 
turned out to be a mere screen 
a terrible reality. 

At such a point came the tragic Katyn episode 
of the graves near Smolensk. The Polish Gov- 
ernment asked for an investigation by the Inter- 
national Red the 
eloquent reminder to Germany that the atroci- 
ties of German occupation have not and will 
not be forgotten. The Polish Government simply 
tried to put an end to the question of, what had 
happened to the Polish officers whd had 
appeared after the Russian occupation. I 
wonder how American 
reacted if a large number of imprisoned Amer 
ican officers had disappeared without 


Cross, at same time g 


iving 


dis- 
public opinion would have 
trace. 


HE Polish Government-in-exile is a legal 
Polish Con- 
established 


one 


Its organization conforms to the 


stitution and this Government was 


in an agreement with the last President of the 
Polish Republic. It represents all Polish polit 
cal parties existing in present times in moder: 











Poland, and is led by men who belonged to the 
opposition of the “Colonel’s Regime” in Poland 
The underground movement in Poland is d 
rected and coordinated by the delegate of the 
Polish Governme 
The Polish Government in London has 

plete direction and authority over the Pol 
resistance in occupied d, E nt 
ment o1 appeal of the Government carried 
out by the underground press, comprising 110 
newspapers, regularly and at 


published in Polar 








the present moment. Sixty-two of WS- 
papers declare themselves he P err 
ment of General Sikorsk yithout reservatior 
hirty-seven g heir f p till the end 
of the war, twelve are in 0} tion to the S 
korski Gevernment. Concerted manifestations, 
sabotage, everything Is organized and cor ated 
the Director of Resistance, a nominee 
h Gove nent 
a relat Ss are t only 
tnelr pr blem, it s a general Eur pean 


problem, a problem of worldwide significance 
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People of Britain 


(Continued from Page Four) 
ber of improvements suggested. 
kitchens were considered too sm 


were 


Many 
all and dark; 
















many had no proper larder or cupboards. 
While houses built since the last war had 
labor-saving devise built in n, and 
were easy to clean, older kitcher these 
amenities and caused much unneccessary work. 
Coal ranges for cooki vere widel sliked; 
those who had n zy else wanted a gas 
stove, while several wi gas stoves suggested 
electric cookers as a post-war improvement. 


At the same time, some persons wanted to keep 





their coal range as a me: the 
kitchen, for boiling an occ ind 
for its generally cheering 

In general, the widespread British 


psychological attachment to coal fires, for 

their cheerful and friendly appearance, is 

confirmed again. 

ses prejudice 
advant- 


Even in large h¢ 
against central] heating, although its 


tnere 1s a 


ages, as well as those of gas and electricity, 
are appreciated, 

Most working-class people have come to dis- 
like cooking and eating in the same room, and 


there is wide demand for a arate 
scullery, containing the gas stove and sink 
with two draining boards and a working table. 
This arate “kitchen” 
in which they could eat without the 
smell and dirt of cooking. In some houses, 
particularly the newest, people said they would 
like a second living room, best,” which 
the could keep nice and furnish with their 
best furniture, where they could sit in the eve- 
nings away from the children where they 
could entertain their friends. 


Many other suggestions 
prove the post-war home, most of 
ambitious or difficult of realization by 
war planners. Housewives would hot 
water installations to replace the gas copper, 
more facilities for washing clothes—the laun- 
dr yday still plays a major part in the lives 
of working-class people. More space for hang- 
ing the washing, more airing cupboards, bath- 
rooms with a separate lavatory. Although 
most homes have a bath, there is not always 


now a 





would give them a se} 


and live 


“for 


and 


im- 
not 
post- 


made to 
them 


were 


like 


a bathroom, and bath water has frequently 
to be heated on the gas stove. Storage room is 
another problem—storage for al! kinds of 


and 
non- 
concerns 


and coal to 
cupboards are 


from food 
Built-in 


and 


things prams 


bicyeles. almost 


existent, 1ust be one of the first 


of post-war architects. 


Although the minds of British people 
are at this time occupied first with the 
war and the necessity for winning it in 
the shortest possible time, there is every 
indication that, as soon as it is won, 
they will have formulated their own de- 
mands for better living conditions and 
social security for themselves and their 
children. 


New Food Crises 


(Continued from Page One) 
OPA’s 


funds 


for these has been given as the 


nickel-a-pound subsidy at the 


actions 
level, 


retail 
rela 


for which are being supplied by RFC, 
“You know, of course, that this subsidy in 
no way affects the amount paid to the dairy 


the creamery, 
the wholesaler or 


farmer by 
to the creamery, 


the amount of profit 
the retailer. 


“You know that subsidies are nothing new 
—that right now well half a_ billion 
dollars in subsidies are being paid directly 
to the sugar refiners, to the bituminous coal 
operators, petroleum producers, canners and 
many others. You know that over 5 billion 
dollars has already been spent by the gov- 
ernment as a subsidy to manufacturers for 
the erection of plants and equipment which 
will be when the 
over. 


over 


worthless to us war is 


for meats 
produced 
very pur- 
excessive 
affecting 
rancher, the 
packer or the retailer. You 
War Food Admin- 
civilian population, as 
obtain 


that the OPA subsidy 
affects the amount of 
You k that the 
subsidy was to cut the 
without 
paid the 


“You know 
in no way 
or slaughtered. 
this 
meat to 
price or 
slaughterer, 
that it is 
istrator to 
well as the 
the available 


beet 
now 
pose of 
the 


cost of consume}? 


the profit 
tne 
know you? job as 
see that the 
military, 


their portion of 


meat supply. 


“You know that the ranchers and pack- 
ers, already gorged with excessive profits, 
now want to hold up the consumer for even 
greater profits. You know that you and 
your office have continually and constantly, 





during the past several weeks, aided the 

packers in spreading the story of an im- 

pending meat famine. 

“You know that the power as given to you 
by the President’s Executive Order—and your 
duty as an American—make mundatory on 
your part to tell the American consumer that 
inless he give he packer more profits he just 
uin’t gonna eat 


“The question here is—are you going to 
continue to help spread the packers’ prop- 
aganda or are you going to do your job of 








getting meat for the consumer?” 

The appointment of Marvin Jones as sue- 
cessor to Chester Davis is not regarded in well- 
informed circles here as a guarantee that the 
Davi poli les are due fi a complete reversal. 
Jones’ two S¢ € Oo are his 
experience Witt igricultural problems and his 
complete personal loyalty to Roosevelt 


Jones. therefore ,is being closely watched 
for an indicator of how far the White 
House is prepared to go in the Fight on 


Inflation. If 


cies it will be 


Jones reverses the Davis poli- 


as a loyal lieutenant of Reose- 














velt and will mean therefore that the Presi- 

dent finally has his “dutch” up. 

Washington expects the President to veto the 
CCC bill exte ne the fe of the agency for 
two ore eal and adding $750,000.000 to its 

resent $2.650.000.000 ler g reserves. The 
bil ow carries a rider overwhelmingly passed 
y botn house = gre ‘ ci ( ishes the 
President’s food subsidy program and brings 
the meat-and-butte nriece ( 2 t¢ y and 
I Aug ] 
0 € te The ca I natic 
relat ns rema sa great E ear atastropne 
The British and Amet Governments are 
n ng ff ac = disagreement. 
Ne) | s Russia ind Central 
Eu ea is been s onst tive that 
S ve I ‘ erve it, 
t es reate an at ere under- 





Standing 
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some of the recent important books. 
America’s leading writers. 

SIDNEY HOOK— 

FERDINAND LUNDBERG— 
SIMEON STRUNSKY— 

LEWIS MUMFORD— 


BURTON RASCOE— 


ERNEST KRIS— 


results of propaganda. 
SAUL K. PADOVER— 
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of Jefferson. 
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In coming issues of The New Leader a distinguished corps of reviewers will examine 
Don’t miss these incisive analyses by some of 


On Horold Laski's "Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time." 
On Walter Lippmann’'s study of "U. S. Foreign Policy.” 

On Gustavus Myers' "History of Bigotry in the United States." 
On Jacob Burkhardt's reflections on history, "Force and Reason." 


On Mark Aldanov's "Fifth Seal,"’ a round-up account of the literary 
wor that raged over this novel, and a review in retrospect. 


On "The Goebbels Experiment." 


On Marie Kimball's Thomas Jefferson, a review by a noted biographer 
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Che Literary 
Front 


N TIMES of crisis, books lay greater claim to shaping the minds of men. They cither 
formulate a program or seek to draw some lessons from the past. 





A famous psychologist analyzes the 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


_By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN___ 








Symptoms on the Home Front 


have been strongly impressed by two recent 

significant symptoms on the home front, one 
very bad, the other hopeful. The very bad symp- 
tom is, of course, the outbreak of serious race 
rioting in‘such large cities as Los Angeles and 
Detroit. The hopeful counterpoise is the excellent 
record, up to the present time, of the Supreme 
Court in maintaining reasonable standards of 
civil liberty in time of war. 

There could have been no better present to 
Dr. Goebbels and his Japanese opposite numbet 
than the pogrom against people of Mexican origin 
in Los Angeles and the fierce race rioting in 
Detroit, with its casualty list of some thirty dead 
and hundreds wounded. Under the strains and 
tensions of war a nation’s internal morale is apt 
to let down in the weakest points of the national 
character. And two of America’s besetting sins 
(if one wants to employ theological terms) are 
readiness: to resort to mob violence and a con- 
temptuous and hostile attitude toward peoples 
whose skins are of a different pigmeimation from 
our own. 


he facts of the Los Angeles outrages were 

badly obscured at first; and the magazine 
“Time” deserves a favorable citation for giving 
wide circulation to the accurate version of what 
occurred. There: had been some clashes between 
service men and police and members of juvenile 
gangs, some of whom wore the flashy “zoot suits.” 
Where the latter were the aggressors they de- 
served proper legal] punishment. 

But these clashes did not furnish the slight- 
est excuse for the disgraceful scenes that fol- 
lowed. Bands of sailors went about the city 
beating and stripping naked everyone of 
Mexican extraction whom they encountered. 
A twelve-year-old boy had his jaw broken by 
these rowdies. Police stood by and watched 
the brutality—and then arrested the victims. 
The whole affair was a disgrace to the Amer- 
ican uniform and to American standards of 
law and order and Philip Murray is to be 
congratulated for writing to the President 
and urging that the Department of Justice 
investigate the inciters of the riot “with a 
view to severe punishment of those found 
guilty.” 

The news of this Les ngeles outbreak will 
reach Mexico and other south of the 
Rio Grande and will no doubt be exaggerated and 
exploited by Axis undercover agents, The true 
facts are bad enough and will take a good deal 
of explaining, in the interest of the “good neigh- 
bor policy.” The best explanation would be suit- 
able disciplinary measures against the responsible 


countries 


military and naval officers who let the men unde 
their command get out of hand. There is no mob 





so dangerous, or so intolerable, as a uniformed 
mob. 
al happened in Detroit has unfortunately 
been predicted only too accurately by ob- 
servers of the growing tension in race relations 
If it had not happened there it could easily have 
occured in any one of a score of towns where bad 
housing conditions and war work strain have 
breught the relations between Whites and Ne 
groes toa dang point 

There are two mportant considerations to be 
borne in mind in connection with race riots that 
have taken place and that nfortunately may 
take place in the future. Just because we are a 
“white man’s country” in the scnse that judges 
and members of juries are Whites, in the ove: 
whelming number of cases, it is most important 
that strictly evenhanded justice should be meted 
out. 

A letter recently published in The New } 
Times brings out a thought-provoking point. Th 
writer cites Associated Press reports as authority 
for the statements that al! but three of the 


were Negroes, that abcut 85 pe 
cent of those arrested Negroes, and that 
all who received prison sentences on the first 
of the trials were Negroes A 
Negroes must be thinking about the s gnificance 
of these figures 
Prevention of such outbreaks is, of course, 
far better than punishment after they take 
place. In this matter of prophylactic preven- 


persons killed 
were 


good man\ 


tion there has been too much of a tendency to 

drift, to talk about the danger of race fric- 

tion without doing much of anything about 
it. Closer contacts between leaders of the 
two races, exposure of individuals and 
groups, whatever their color, who are stirring 
up racial hatred, better housing and more 
recreation facilities for the masses of work- 
ers in the war plants: these are some of the 
remedies that are obviously called for. But 
the first indispensable condition of better 
race relations is justice, in the full sense 
of the word. 

. ‘ ” 

here is an old saying of the homespun philos- 

opher Mr. Dooley that the Supreme Court fol- 
lows the election returns. That is just the thing 
that the Court should not do in time of war. At 
that time, when mob sentiment, in every sense 
of the term, runs high, there is the greatest need 
for a body that will take its stand for the 
guaranties of liberty in the Constitution. 

True respect for the American flag will only 
benefit from the recent Supreme Court decision 
disallowing a state law forcing children of mem- 
bers of the sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses 
to salute the flag in school, although this was 
against their religious convictions. The result 
had been the exclusion of a number of children 
from school and fines for their parents. It 
should be obvious that the only salute to the 
flag of a free country that is worth anything 
is one that is free and unforced. The flag ought 
to mean more to everyone now that the Court 
has duly recognized religious convicticns which 
are sincere, even if most people would regard 
them as misguided. 

The setting aside of the conviction of George 
Sylvester Viereck on the ground that improper 
methods were used by the prosecutor is another 
secre in favor of the Court and the sturdy 
liberal Chief Justice Harlan Stone. Viereck, a 
self-confessed German propagandist, was a nat- 
ural object of prosecution after the outbreak of 
the war. It is a fine and civilized thing that 
even such a man should have his legal rights 
carefully safeguarded. 

I learned of the ruling of the court on the 

Schneiderman case, establishing the right ot 
a naturalized citizen to belong to the Communist 
Party with somewhat more mixed feelings. But 
I am inclined to believe that, on balance, it was 
a healthy decision. 

The argument against granting this right to 
a naturalized citizen is that dual allegiance is 
unavoidable, in the case of a member of an 
organization which has invariably followed in- 
structions from Mescow and conformed to the 
policy of a foreign state, the Soviet 
On the other hand there has never been 
effort to denationalize native-born 
membership in the Communist 
is wrong, in principle, to treat 
as a second-class citi- 


foreign 
Union. 
any serious 
Americans for 
Party. And it 
the naturalized American 
zen. He should enjoy just as many rights and 
descendant of a member of the 
the “Mayflower.” 


freedoms as the 
passenger list on 
In the last war one could consistently count 
on only two of the Supreme Court Justices, 
Holmes and Brandeis, to think straight and 
courageously on issues involving civil liber- 
ties. The majority of the Justices upheld 
outrageous injustices, like the imposition of 
fifteen and twenty year prison sentences on 
some young Russian Anarchists in New York 
for criticizing, in very strong terms, Amer- 
ican intervention in Russia. Now it is a re- 
lief to see the Court repeatedly handing down 
decisions on the liberal side. 
There are some tributes that are worse than 


insults. Specifically I am thinking of the action 
which has trampled 
liberty which 


fessing to honor that 


of the Soviet Government, 


nder foot every ideal of human 


Jefferson held dear, in p1 
great libertarian on the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth. Next 
of the Political Police, burning 
grave of Tolstoy, or 
the political trials, sending 
tion to Gandhi, 


shall have Beria, boss 
incense at the 
Vishinsky, bloodhound of 
a message of admira- 
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TWO KINDS OF STRIKES 
Ww" are witnessing in the public press and 
in Congress one of the baldest and boldest 
pieces of propaganda ever perpetrated. If 
workers refuse to deliver their product at 
the price offered, that is a strike and everyone 
is against it. The New Leader is against 
such strikes during war time. 

But berating such strikes is too easy, too 
popular ‘and fills far too much space in the 
popular prints. It is like disapproving of the 
devil. Many a politician or writer who winds 
himself to a fury about them immediately 
rouses the suspicion that he hopes to divert 
attention from something else which will not 
stand public examination. 

What this other thing is even a glance at 
the news columns instantly reveals. For there 
is another sort of strike. It is a strike of 
corporations dealing in food. When the man- 
agers of these organizations refuse to deliver 
their product for prices set by OPA that is 
not called a strike. These men never gave 
a no-strike pledge. They are assumed to be 
under no moral or patriotic compulsion. They 
simply refuse to slaughter the beef or to de- 
liver it. They threaten not to can the fruit 
or the vegetables. This is just as definitely 
a strike against the war effort as anything 
perpetrated by the mine workers. 

When John L. Lewis leads a strike, he is 
denounced. It is taken for granted that he is 
responsible and should be punished. When 
corporations devoted to the processing and 
distribution of food go on strike, it is taken 
for granted that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is responsible. The price ceilings are 
denounced, The men who refuse to play ball 
get sympathy, and federal officials, trying 
desperately to stave off inflation, get the blame. 

The thing hidden under this contrast is 
basic. Wages, the price of labor power, are 
public business. They can be regulated. The 
men who have labor power to sell are subject 
to public authority Profits, the reward of the 
capitalists, are sacred. If the price offered 
to the sellers is not satisfactory, it is taken 
for granted that the price is wrong, that the 
public authorities who established it do not 
know their business, that they should be re- 
placed by someone who will raise the price 
to the required figure. The War Labor Board 
is praised for enforcing the “Little Steel for- 
mula.” The Office of Price Administration is 
denounced for enforcing price levels. 

This double standard of loyalty and respon- 
sibility is at the base of all our trouble on the 
home front. The trade unions are doing their 
part and submitting to the necessary restric- 
tions. The exceptions are so unimportant that 
it has taken an immense amount of ballooning 
to blow them up and place them at the center 
of public consciousness. On the average the 
rulers of capital are doing their part only at 
their own price. Right now they are raising 
such strenuous objections to restrictions set 
by public authority that they threaten to break 
through all the dams set against inflation. 

Propaganda is a matter of attention. Labor 
strikes are shouted about. Capital strikes are 
soft-pedaled. Simple persons who believe what 
they read and -hear are completely misled. 
It is up to the trade unions and the labor press 


somehow to break through this» propaganda 
dam and to give the public a true picture. 


WALLACE IS RIGHT 

OMETIMES a good row is conducive to 

public health. There are occasions when 
such a demonstration promotes efficiency and 
gets results. Vice President Henry Wallace’s 
revelation about Jesse H. Jones is such a row 
on such an oceasion. For a long time Mr. Jones 
has been distinguished as an Old Deal official 
in a New Deal cabinet. What everyone has 
known the Vice President has now officially 
proclaimed. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
antedates the Board of Economic Warfare. 
Had it been directed with energy and fore- 
sight Pearl Harbor would not have found our 
cupboard so bare of many essential things. 
The BEW, with Henry Wallace at its head, 
has tried energetically to make up for lost 
time. In his statement issued to the press 
on Tuesday Mr. Wallace gives a long list of 
preducts and tells how Mr. Jones, as holder 
of the purse-strings, held up the purchase of 
them. He gives all the details, dates, figures. 
No one can doubt the accuracy of his account. 

The BEW has a directive from the Pres- 
ident. It’s business is to fight the Axis coun- 
tries by purchasing supplies away from them 
in neutral lands and to stock essential mater- 
ials for our war effort. It has a competent 
staff. It has shown that it means business. 
The least that the President and Congress can 
do is to give this agency the power to spend 
its own funds. In the meantime, Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace has taken a long step upward 
in public estimation. 


DETROIT POST-MORTEM 
HE Detroit outbreak was not an isolated 
thing. It was preceded by the housing 
riots in February, 1942. An immediate prelude 
was furnished by murderous outbursts in 
Beaumont, Texas, Mobile, Alabama, and New- 
ark, New Jersey. In Detroit itself public of- 
ficials acknowledge that they had feared the 
up-bursting of hate for many months, But 
no measures were taken to prevent it. The 
Mayor and the Governor, in fact, were un- 
prepared to take the most elementary means 
to maintain order and prevent bloodshed. This 
was a civic failure of the first order. 





The causes of such outbursts lie too deep 
to be removed in a month or a year—or in ten 
years. Our race problem goes back for more 
than three centuries. Our failure to deal with 
it effectively is a part of our history. No one 
will now demand that we find a solution for 
it over night. But we have a right to demand 
of our federal, state and city governments 
that they show sufficient imagination and in- 
itiative to forestall and prevent outbursts of 
murder and pillage. 

There are deep resentments at work on both 
sides of the color line. The Negroes have been 
Jim-Crowed in the North as well as in the 
South. War conditions have intensified their 
feeling of frustration, They are told that their 
effort is needed. They fight, work, pay taxes 
and buy war bonds. But they must live here 
—not there. They must do this—not that. 
They are expected to die for the four freedoms 
—but not to enjoy them. 


Millions of our white fellow citizens have the 
tradition that the Negro must be kept down. 
The sense of danger is mythological, psycho- 
pathic—but none the less real. In dozens of 
war-work centers the black men and women 
swarm. They need room, room to work, to 
play. Their very presence irritates the Ku 
Klux elemeits. Incidents occur. Rumors spread. 
The old mob spirit bursts out. 

The whole business is irrational. Citizens 
reasonably educated would not be subject to 
such hysteria. But education takes time. The 
job could have been done during the past gen- 
cration. But it was not done. On this side 
of our life our educational system has failed. 
It will take at least another generation to 
remedy the failure. But now we can do two 
things to tide us over the time of crisis, to 
carry us into the period when major allevia- 
tions can be made and a fundamental re-educa- 
tion process undertaken. 

Obvious public measures should be taken to 
give the Negroes a more even break, The Fair 
Employment Practices Committee should be 
recreated with power. On the other side, there 
should be in every great war-work center 
an active commission made up of blacks and 
whites to plan for unity. City governments, 
social agencies, churches, trade unions could 
all be mobilized. The movement could be made 
so dynamic that any little Ku Klux crowds 
would quickly be stigmatized as disloyal and 
low-down. 

We have elaborate civil defense units to 
deal with dynamite which may never descend 
from the skies. We make no provision for 
dealing with dynamite which bursts from the 
heart of our social set-up. 





CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

UT of nearly a million teachers in this 
country, 100,000 have left their school 
rooms for better paying jobs. Forty out of 
every 100 among our teachers receive less 
than $1,200 a year. Eight out of a hundred 
receive less than $600. When the time comes 
for pupils to return to their classes thousands 
of them will find the doors closed. The same 
tale of underg§paid teachers and _ deserted 
schoolrooms comes from all parts of the coun- 
try—from Kansas, from Maine, from Georgia, 

At its convention in Indianapolis the Na- 
tional Educational Association had the cour- 
age to face up to this situation and take the 
only possible action to set it right. The 1,300 
deiegates adopted a resolution strongly sup- 
porting the Federal-Aid Bill. This measure 
allots $200,000,000 for the general increase 
of salaries and $100,000,000 to the states which 
are in special need of help. In coming out 
squarely for federal support, the educators 
have made a great forward step in their think- 
ing. 

Education is as national as the Army and 
Navy. Sentimental arguments for parochial- 
ism fall flat before the failure of the years. 
After more than a century of' our public school 
system we still have our illiterates, our little, 
unequipped, insanitary school-houses and our 
hundreds of thousands of unprepared teachers. 
The thing has gone on too long. We have 
suffered toe much from it. The only way out 
establish national standards and use 
national money. 


is to 
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A Letter on the Los Angeles Riots 


From JACOB MARGOLIN 
To the Editor: 

is certainly no news that 
California is addicted to the cult 
of the colossal. We have the 
highest mountains, the lowest 
place in the United States, the 
biggest trees, the longest bridges, 
the most magnificent movies, and 
the greatest crackpots. The land 
just naturally runs to extremes. 


riots gave additional emphasis to — jast 
this extremist tendency. What 
was largely a juvenile problem, 
which our city and county police 
failed tu handle intelligently, has 
been blown up, in part by the 
Communists and the local Com- 
munist dominated CIO, into the 
appearance of a deliberate con- 
spiracy against the entire Mexi- 
can community, which it was not. 

It is certainly not condoning 
the lawless attacks of the sol- 
diers and sailors, to 
that stories of intolerable 
Mexican discrimination assidu- 
ously spread by the Commu- 
nists are untrue, and are being 
made with ulterior objectives 
in mind. 

For example, I have heard of 
no public parks in California, 
where Mexicans are admitted only 
on certain days as alleged in fel- 
low traveler publications. Far 
from keeping out Mexicans, de- 
fense plants have taken par- 
ticular pains to circularize the 
latin community. Douglas Air- 
craft even had billboards 


quate 
facilities. 


large 


written in Spanish urging Mexi- 
cans to take war jobs. 
re 4 he is no great shucks as a law 
enforcement officer, Biscailuz, the 
Sheriff of Los Angeles County, is of 
himself of Mexican descent. 
However these great fishermen 
in troubled 
nists, the California CIO under 
Bridges, and assorted other fel- and 
low traveling elements began a 
wa . campaign by dragging in the all 
he recent zoot suit or pachuco jut forgotten coolie riots of the are 
century, and by 
comparisons with Nazi atrocities. 
They stopped just short of bring- 
ing in the 
Cruz, and 
At the other pole, the Hearst 
press, with its long established 
reputation 
tion, egged on the service men 
and fully justified them in tak- 
ing the law in their own hands. 
The rest of the metropolitan 
press was not much better. 
declare As can 
the wrangling between the totali- 
tarian and 
natics provided little help toward 
a rational solution of the problem. 
The causes of the disturbances 
are far more economic than racial fied by that 
The Mexicans live in 
slum congested areas with inade- 
sanitary and 
Since the dimout went 
into effect, the playgrounds have 
been closed at night and no effort 
has been made to provide whole- | 
some substitutes. Juvenile deten- 
tion homes are swamped with de- 
and practically 


in origin. 


linquents, 


Though 


similation which 


the United 
slower 


waters, the Commu- 


companions. 


invidious 


war, Vera 
imperialism. 


Mexican 
Yankee 
for misrepresenta- 

To the Editor: 
readily be imagined, 


semi-totalitarian fa- 


fear. 


recreational 
Stalin’s 
ganization 
do not, however, 
Stalin’s act 
from any 


sprang 
desire to 


com- 
desire to make an at 
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from true Socialism. 
no doubt that it still 
welcomes a 


pean Continent. 


are certainly active elements i 
movement 


underground 
practically every 


tion. 








pelled to turn new offenders loose. 
Another factor here is that as- 
operates at a 
fairly rapid rate in other sections 
States 
here. The average first 
generation Mexican uses Spanish an 
not only when speaking with his 
parents, but also with his friends 
Most 
pachucos are children of migra- of the 
tory workers, and although many 
born in this country, 
quite often spend a good part of 


Norman Thomas Clarifies 
Views on Comintern End 


-and possibly get 
hand for the future in Europe— 
seemed to be publicly 
committed to the Comintern. 
favor cooperating with the USSR 
be possible 


2) Bad as I think international of Americar 
Communism is, and far 
there can be 


occupied na- 
Communism is, moreover, 
psychologically so allied to Fa- 
scism and Nazism that 
sition of disappointed and defeat- 
ed Nazis and Fascists to Commu- 
nism would be easy. That is why 
it is not at all fanciful to imagine 


the tran- 


their life in Mexico. 

This all tends to emphasize the 
differences which divide the young 
Mexicans from the rest of the com- 
munity. The pachuco gangs are 
an outgrowth of this separatism, 
a feeling which comes from not 
being an integral part of the com- 
munity. 

What the situation requires is 
intelligent progressive ap- 
proach free both from the dic- 
tates of big business and farm- 
ing interests, and devoid as well 
necessity of conforming 
with the political requirements 
they of the Communists. 
Los Angeles. 


is much 


of the 


From NORMAN THOMAS 


Algernon Lee’s comment in a recent issue of Thé New 
Leader suggests a misunderstanding of my statement on 
the death of the Comintern which I should like to clear up. 

For the record, then, let me make these two statements: 
(1) I have never believed that the Axis was primarily moti- 
vated by a sincere fear of, or opposition to, the Third Inter- 
national. Even if it had been, its 
crimes would not have been justi- 
Nevertheless, 
the existence of the Third Inter- 
national and its tactics gave some 
point to the Axis propaganda and 
dissolution of 
was, at the 
juncture, a rather shrewd move. 
think that 
principally 
fignt 
propaganda but rather from his 
least tem- 
porary cooperation with the Allies 





that a great many persons in Eu- 
rope may prefer the rule of their 
own Communist parties — which 
will probably keep their ties with 
Stalin, Commintern or no Com- 
mintern—to a British or Amer- 
ican or Anglo American overlord- 
ship of the Continent, howevet 
well-intentioned in some quarters 
that overlordship may seem. To 
many of the best in- 
refugees 


that or- 
present 


Axis this fact 
formed 
have borne testimony. 

What is to be desired in the 
occupied countries and in Ger- 
many itself, after the fall of the 
Nazi tyranny, is a chance for the 
I democratic forces in each country 
to work out the salvation of that 
country. That may take a while 
but it will be more fruitful of 
good résults than the imposition 
“gvauleiters” for an 
period, even if they 
trained at the Univer- 


observers and 


a free 


removed indefinite 


have bee 


has an ap-_ sity of Virginia within the sha- 
peal in the world and on the Euro- dow of Monticello. 
The Communists 


Incidentally the use of the 
“American gauleiters” 
reporters who de- 


phrase 
il originated with 
scribed the probable intentions of 
the Administration. 

The whole subject of American 
relation to German future is ad- 
mirably dealt with in Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard’s pamphlet Shall 
We Rule Germany? published by 
the Post War World Council. 





